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Front page head- 
lines of newspapers 
throughout the coun- 
try now have refer- 
nce frequently to 


the farm industry’s problems. The stories 


isually bear Washington or New York date 


lines, or originate from the cities and towns 
n the Middle West. 

The stories coming out of Washington 
ave to do with proposals in Congress, 
dealing with measures for the relief of the 
iarmers and the building up of commodity 
The stories from the Middle West 


tell of forcible measures taken by the far- 


prices. 


mers themselves to prevent mortgage fore- 
losures on their lands and chattels. 

All of the stories serve to illustrate the 
ondition of the farming industry and the 
destructive temper of the farmers them- 
selves, due to straits to which they have 
een reduced, particularly in the past three 
rears 

/” * * ~ 

In the great Middle West are thousands 

Independent telephone companies, and 
these operate in communities that are, to 

very large extent, directly dependent 
ipon the prosperity of the farmer for their 
wn well-being. Many of these companies 
lave endeavored to assist the farmer in 
‘arious ways in connection with supplying 
telephone service to him. 

Farm products have been taken in pay- 
ment for telephone service at a price con- 
‘iderably above the local market—and the 
mpany stockholders have absorbed the 
loss. In other cases, additional discounts 
ave been allowed and in some instances 


‘ates were reduced. 
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These various contributions have not been 
of any great material value to the farmer 
in improving his situation; and they cer- 
tainly have not been beneficial to the te'e- 
phone companies. Rate concessions have 
not, it is shown by experience, been the 
means of regaining subscribers or even of 
retaining them. 

* * * * 

The recent convention of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association gave special consid- 
eration to the farm industry with a view 
of ascertaining wherein the telephone peo- 
ple could cooperate with the farmers for 
improved conditions. Leaders in the state 
farm organizations, or closely allied inter- 
ests, presented plans or principles which 
they believe will be effective in restoring 
the earning power of the land. 

Inflation, deflation, reflation, domestic 
allotment, re-homesteading and other rem- 
edies were discussed at considerable length. 
The various ideas and thoughts were at- 
tentively listened to and, undoubtedly, will 
be carefully considered by the telephone 
leaders in endeavoring to formulate a com- 
mon ground for cooperation. 

One thought, voiced by a number in the 
various discussions of the telephone men, 
was well summarized by R. F. Wilder, 
vice-president, Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., St. Paul. Mr. Wilder expressed 
the opinion that the telephone people should 
adopt “a philosophy” for talking to the 


tarmers. 
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While farmers are 


THE TELEPHONE AND FARM INDUSTRIES; ("0 
FEDERAL REGULATION BILL 


tion in telephone 


rates, and in some 
cases are holding 
meetings to force companies to grant re- 
ductions, such actions are not improving 
the farmers’ situation. The thing that will 
really improve their situation is a rise in 
commodity prices. 

While the farmers are talking and argu- 
ing with the telephone companies in efforts 
to secure individual contributions of $1.50 
or $3.00 a year from the companies through 
rate reductions, this contribution, if given, 
does not help to raise the commodity prices 
and benefit the farmer in any real way. On 
the contrary, these forced contributions in 
the aggregate will do much toward tearing 
down the telephone companies and eventu- 
ally deprive not only the farmer but the 
entire community of a valuable and essen- 
tial service. 

a % * + 

Mr. Wilder’s thought is that the tele- 
phone man's philosophy should be to urge 
the farmer to take constructive cooperative 
action with the telephone companies, to the 
end that farm commodity prices will be 
raised. This is of much more importance to 
him than the small amount he might get 
in rate reductions from the companies. 

Such a community of interest would cer- 
tainly be more effective in bringing about 
a solution of the farm problem than the 
pulling down of another’s business. One 
plan is constructive; the other destructive. 
Surely constructive thoughts and actions 
are needed today. 


Telephone companies have always been 
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constructive, for it is to their best interest 
that the people in the territories in which 
they operate be prosperous. Therefore, 
they are always willing to cooperate in all 
reasonable plans for improving the condi- 
tions of the business of their subscribers. 
Power-Communications Commission. 

Although this session of Congress will 
probably not be marked by any particular 
accomplishments, a bill was introduced in 
the House on January 30 that is of interest 
to telephone people. Representative Ray- 
burn, chairman of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, has in- 
troduced a bill to establish a federal com- 
munication and power commission. He 
would combine the radio and federal power 
commissions and take over from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the supervision 
of all interstate communications lines. 

The suggestion for such a unification was 
first voiced late last month by President- 
Elect Roosevelt who, according to Con- 
gressman Rayburn, is in hearty accord with 
the purposes of the Rayburn bill. 

The bill was referred to the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, whose 
expert, Dr. W. M. W. Splawn, is investi- 
gating public utility holding companies, in- 
cluding those in the telephone field. 

* oe * Ok 

The proposed new commission, under the 
bill, would administer all federal laws re- 
lating to the regulation of the transmission 
of power or communication in interstate or 
foreign commerce of intelligence by wire or 
wireless or other wires by use of electrical 
energy; or relating to the regulation of the 


transmission or sale of power, or the issu- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 
14 and 15. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








ance of licenses for the construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of dams, water 
conduits, reservoirs, power houses, trans- 
mission lines, or other project works neces- 
sary for the development of navigation 
and utilization of power along or across 
navigable waters. 
* « &-2s 

Representative Rayburn plans, it is stated, 
to let the bill die in his committee at the 
end of this session of Congress and then 
to re-introduce it as soon as the special 
session is convened. He expressed his in- 
tention of pressing for early action when 
the special session convenes. The proposed 
commission would begin to function 60 
days after enactment of the bill. 

In the interim before the special session 
of Congress assembles, the investigation 
of the holding companies undoubtedly will 
be carried on in order that the committee 


on interstate and foreign commerce may 
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have the information for its consideration 
when the bill comes before the committee. 

In 1930 the telephone companies suc- 
cessfully protested a bill placing them un- 
der regulation of a federal communications 
commission in connection with the regu- 
lation of radio. 

The present bill is much wider in its 
scope, proposing to place the telephone and 
telegraph companies with radio and elec- 
tric light and power companies. Such a 
combination unquestionably is much more 
unsatisfactory to the telephone industry 
than the former bill for a communications 
commission only. 

* * * K 

The telephone and telegraph companies 
have always been considered in a separate 
classification by financial writers in news- 
papers. Although the telephone is a public 
utility, the newspaper classification of “pub- 
lic utilities” means specifically the electric 
light and power, gas and water companies 
and does not, in the minds of the news- 
paper men and the public generally, in- 
This is a 


distinction that is well for telephone men 


clude the telephone companies. 


to bear in mind and foster. 

There are many arguments as to why 
the telephone should not be included with 
radio and power under federal regulation. 
These reasons will be presented by the 
leaders in the telephone industry at the 
proper time, when the matter comes up for 
hearing in the next Congress. 

In the meantime it is well for the indus- 
try to take note of this proposal for ¢ 
federal power and communications commis- 


sion and formulate their opinions. 


Suspension Stresses in Aerial Leads 


Method of Determining Desired Erecting Tension of Lines, Wires and Mes- 
sengers to Withstand Temperature Changes, Wind and Other Stresses; Three 
Conditions Considered for the Cable Messenger—Sag-Tension Calculations 


A study of the stresses involved in the 
outside plant is intensely interesting and 
well worth the effort if the telephone man 
is desirous of having a rugged type of con- 
struction that will withstand the winter 
storms and the change of temperature that 
occurs. 

An interesting case occurred in the Pa- 
cific Northwest where a small local com- 
pany had been operating in the lower alti- 
tudes and found that No. 14 BB iron gave 


By E. F. Keyes, 


Communication Engineer, Pasadena, Calif. 


very good service for rural lines equipped 
with local battery subscriber sets. Later 
the company took over additional territory, 
some of which was in the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains. The company did con- 
siderable construction, using the small size 
wire that had worked out well in the lower 
altitudes. 

When winter came, the new lines were 
continually breaking, due to a frequent 
loading of 1% inches of frost. The situa- 


tion became so bad that it was finally found 
necessary to replace all the No. 14 wire 
with No. 10 BB iron. 

The story is told only to illustrate that a 
little study would have convinced the plant 
manager of the fallacy of using No. 14 BB 
wire in that high altitude. It pays to study 
the conditions and the capacity of the vart- 
ous sizes of wires and cable messengers 
before erecting. 

It is a well-known fact that when the 
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weather gets cooler, the line wires and mes- 
sengers tighten up, thus causing a greater 
tension. Then, too, a high wind adds addi- 
tional tension on the wire or strand. In 
the winter, the lead has to withstand frost 
and sleet, in some localities. All these fac- 
tors of low temperature, wind, frost and 
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— 20° F.), with no wind, reference is made 
to equations 8 and 9. 

In the third case, in erecting the strand 
it is necessary to know what the tension, or 
sag should be at the erecting temperature, 
say 80° F., for the unloaded messenger, so 
that, with a drop of 100° F. and the storm 

load 


already as- 





<> 


sumed, the tension 





~ 
bade de es eS 


No.2 








will go to the de- 
sired safe amount, 
and thus not over- 
load the messenger. 
This is easily de- 
termined by using 
the equations 12 
and 13. 

Fig. 1 illustrates 


a” 
=- 











Fig. 1. 


ice add so much additional burden on the 
cable strand that its strength may be in- 
sufficient to hold up, and the lead goes down 
carrying wreckage for blocks. And this. 
too, at a time of the year when it is very 
expensive to rebuild, not to mention the 
loss and annoyance due to the interruption 
of service. 

The method outlined herein of determin- 
ing the desired erecting tension at the cen- 
ter of the span for. the unloaded strand is 
a combination of the catenary theory with 
the use of the parabolic approximation for 
shortening some of the computations. The 
method is good for spans up to 1,000 feet, 
and sags not greater than 10 per cent of 
the span length. While the development 
of the formulae is not in order here, a list 
of references is given at the end of the 
article for the use of those mathematically 
inclined. 

In the case of the cable messenger, there 
are three conditions in the life of the strand 
to be taken into consideration. They can 
be set down in the form indicated: 


1. Storm stresses. 

2. Normal stresses. 

3. Erecting stresses. 

In the first case, one finds that the storm 
causes the most severe stresses which the 
strand will experience. ~ From a study of 
the weather reports, and other reliable 
sources, One must determine the probable 
wind, ice and temperature loading that will 
occur in the most severe storm which that 
district might experience. This survey 
should be very carefully done, especially if 
the plant manager has resided in the district 
only a short time. The safety of the plant 
depends upon correct analysis. 

After reducing the storm loads to pounds 
per lineal foot of messenger, one can apply 
the correct procedure as shown under the 
outline of sag-tension calculations, equa- 
tions 4 and 5. 

In the second case, if it is desired to 
know what the stress and deflection, or sag, 
may be under normal conditions, say, at 80° 
F. (100° F. above storm temperature of 


IMustration of Three Conditions of Sag in the Life of 
Cable Messenger Strand. 


the three condi- 
ditions. The erect- 
ing condition, No. 
3, shows the smallest sag. Storm position, 
No. 1, may in some cases shows less sag 
than the normal No. 2. This 
would occur in storm cases where the tem- 
perature went very low so that the con- 
traction due to temperature was greater 
than expansion due to the additional storm 
loading. Hence, this time the sag de- 
creased. One condition counteracts the 
other, and the greater predominates. 

It will be noticed that in equaticns 8 
and 12, one encounters a cubic equation. 
This should not frighten the uninitiated 
because the the “trial” method 
gives a speedy solution. The first equa- 
tion below is that of the cubic as found 
in the computation outline under equa- 
tion 8. The second equation is the same in 
a little different form. This 
ment lends itself to rapid solution. 

f°+ 3Mf'+ N=0 (cubic equation, see 
equation 8). 


weather, 


use of 


rearrange- 


f° + 3M = —— (form for “trial” solution) 


In the last equation, substitute the numer- 
ical values for 3M and N determined by 
equations 6 and 7. Then by assuming dif- 
ferent values for f’ and substituting in the 
equation, one will soon become adept at 
picking a value for f’ that will satisfy the 
equation. This value for f’ is the deflec- 
tion, or sag, at the center of the span. 

The determination of the storm loading 
involves a summation of the weights per 
lineal foot due to cable, cable hangers, 
strand, wind, and ice or frost, if any. This 
storm load as computed is only approximate 
because the velocity of the wind is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Then, too, one can only 
make an estimate of the diameter of the 
ice and its probable weight due to a rather 
uncertain density. 

With a careful estimate of the various 
storm loads there may still be a difference 
between them and the actual load condi- 
tions when a storm really occurs. This is 
not too serious, however, because in assum- 
ing the allowable tension on the strand for 
storm conditions a sufficient factor of safety 


1} 


is used to provide for all reasonable errors 
in estimates, defects in strand manufacture, 
etc. 

In determining the storm load per foot, 
the following symbols may be used: 

7 = total storm load in pounds per lineal 
foot due to strand, cable, wind, and ice if 
This is the value to be used in equa- 
tion 4 of the Outline of Sag-Tension Cal- 
culations. 


any. 


h = pounds per lineal foot due to wind 
blowing horizontally, and normal to cable, 
i. e., at angle of 90° to the direction of the 
span. 

$s = pounds per lineal foot due to weight 
of strand table 
data). 


(see manufacturers’ for 
i= pounds per lineal foot ice (or frost) 
load. 
c=pounds per lineal foot weight cf 
cable. 

As an inspection of Fig. 2 will indicate. 
the loads all act vertically downward ex- 
cept the wind force which has been indi- 
cated here as horizontal. As shown, the 
forces do not act in the same direction and 
in order to determine the resultant, w, one 
must use addition by vectors. This paral- 
lelogram of forces could be solved graphic- 
ally by plotting the forces to scale and cor- 
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Fig. 2. Parallelogram of Forces. 


rect angle; it is more easily done by equa- 
tion 1. 


w=Vh+(stocti)® .......cceee. (1) 
To determine the value of h, 

POD ei hecdadvavustunecanehakinesie (2) 
Where, 


p = 0.0025 V’*/144, pounds pressure per 
square inch projected area, due to wind. 

V = wind velocity in miles per hour. 

d = outside diameter of strand, cable and 
ice overload; assume this has a cylindrical 
shape for convenience. 
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y=d X12 inss= square inches of pro- 
jected area per lineal foot of span, thus, for 
one-inch diameter the projected area would 
be 1 in. x 12 ins. = 12 ins.’ 

Outline of Sag-Tension Calculations. 

Explanation of symbols used: 

Storm symbols : 

H =stress at center at —20° F. (ior 
example) with cable, wind and ice, if any. 

f sag at center with the foregoing load 
and temperature. 


| = distance between supports in feet. 

w = combined weight in pounds per foot 
of cable, wind and ice, see equation 1. 

= length of strand in feet for the fore- 
going condition. 

Normal symbols : 

H’=tension at center of span with the 
cable at 80° F. 
wind and no ice. 

f’=sag at center for normal loading. 

zw’ = weight per foot for the foregoing 


(for example) with no 


conditions, i. e., strand weight plus cable 
weight per foot. 

Erecting symbols: 

H”= tension at center of span for un- 
loaded messenger, i. e., strand carrying its 
own weight only. 

f’= sag at center for above conditions. 

w”= weight per lineal foot for strand 
alone. 

Other symbols: 

a=linear coefficient of expansion pet 
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degree Fahrenheit. For high = strength 
(crucible) strand the value is 0.0000065. 

7 = temperature range in degrees Fah- 
renheit. This is the maximum swing of the 
thermometer between winter and summer. 
Sometimes taken as 100° F. 

A=area in square inches of strand. 
This is the actual area of the metal. 

E = Modulus of elasticity in pounds per 
square inch. For crucible steel strand the 
value given is 3 X 10°. 

Sag at —20° F. (storm): 

(4) f= Fw/8H = feet deflection at cen- 
ter of span for strand with cable, wind and 
ice, if any, at —20° F. 

Length at —20° F. (storm): 

(5) L=/1+ 8f7/3l = length in feet for 
strand with storm load and temperature. 


Sag at 80° F. (normal): 


(6) 3M = 
— [f+ (3IL/8) (aT —H/AE)] 
(7) N=— (3ILfHw’) /8AEw. 


(8) f°+3Mf'+ N=0 (cubic equation). 
f’ = feet sag for strand at 80° F. 
only, no wind, no ice. 

Tension at 80° F. (normal): 

(9) H’= Fw'/8f'= pounds 
center of span for strand loaded with cable, 
no wind, no ice, at 80° F. 

Sag at 80° F. (erecting): 

(10) 3M” = 3M. 

(11) N” = Nw" /w’. 

(12) f"?+3M"f"+ N=0 (cubic equa- 
tion). f”= feet sag 80° F. 
cable, no wind, no ice. 

Tension at 80° F. (erecting): 

(13) H”= Pw"/8f"= pounds tension at 
center of span, no cable, no wind, no ice, 
80° F, 


with cable 


tension at 


for strand, no 


Example: Given a 150-pair No. 22 gauge 
paper-insulated, lead-armored cable, type 
TA, to determine the storm, normal and 
erecting stresses for a 150-foot span. 

From a knowledge of weather for the 
district, where the work will be done, we 
assume that the normal temperature when 
the strand is to be erected will be about 
80° F. Also the winter temperature never 
has gone below —20° F., and the maxi- 
mum wind 50 m.p.h., with no ice. 
seldom occurs with a wind. 


Ice very 


In regard to the size of messenger strand, 
this is somewhat a matter of experience. It 
is advantageous to pick a size that will be 
useful as a standard for certain sizes of 
cables, and for guying the larger open-wire 
leads, tolls, etc. Again, it is best to pick 
a size that the manufacturer stocks in 
quantity in his warehouses throughout the 
country. 

For the reasons cited one might possibly 
use 7/16-inch high strength strand for this 
case. Let it be used here. 

Data: 

\Wind = 50 m.p.h. 

Span = 150 feet. 

Cable = 150-pair No. 22 gauge TA type. 

Strand = 7/16-inch crucible steel, 14,000 
lbs. breaking, and about 8,400 Ibs. elastic 


limit. 
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s = 0.41 lb./ft. weight of strand. 

c = 2.8 |b./ft. weight cable. 

= 50 m.p.h. 

p = 0.0025V’*/144 = 0.0025 X (50)*/144. 

d’= 1.2 inch diameter of cable. 

d”= 7/16 inch diameter strand. 

d= itd = 16. 

r=d X 12°= 1.64 X 12”= 19.7. 

h=rX p= 19.7 X 0.0025 + (50)7/144 = 
0.854 = 0.9 lbs./ft. (approximately ). 

w—=Vh*+(s + ci)’, see equation 1. 

w = V0.9+ (0.41 + 28+ 0)*= 
V 0.9°+ 3.3?= 3.42 = 3.5 (approx.) pounds 
per lineal foot with cable and wind. 

u’= 3.3 |b./ft. weight of cable and 
strand = 2.8 + 0.41 = 3.3 (approx.). 

w” = 0.41 Ib./ft. weight of strand. 

H = 5,000 lb., tension desired at — 20° F. 
with 50 m.p.h. wind. 

T= 100° F., temperature (from 80° F. 
to —20° F.) 

a = 0.0000065 linear temp. coeff. of ex- 
pansion for crucible steel strand. 

i: =3 X 10° modulus of elasticity. 

A= 0.114 in® area of 7/16-inch strand. 

Sag at —20° F. (storm): 

i = fare = (ier X 25/8 X 
5000)= 1.97 feet sag at —20° F., 
cable load and 50 m.p.h. wind. 

Length at —20° (storm): 

L=I1+ 8f/3i = 150 + 8 X 1.97/450 — 








with 


150.028 feet long, strand at — 20° F., cable 
and 50 m.p.h. wind. 

Sag at 80° F. (normal): 

3M = — [f + (3IL/8) (aT — H/AE)] 


= — [ (1.97? + 450 X 150.028/8) (0.0000065 x 100° — 


= — (3.87 —10.21)= + 6.34. 
N =— (JILfHw’) /8AEw. 


(450 X 150.028 X 1.97 X 5000 X 3.3) 
~ §X0.114K3X10X35 
= — 23. 

f?+ 3Mf'+ N =0. 

f°+ 6.34 f’— 23 = 0. 

f'=2.12 it. sag at 80° F. 
wind, no ice, normal conditions. 

Tension at 80° F. (normal): 

H’= Fw’ /8f’ =(150)?X 3.3/8 X 2.12 = 
4,380 Ibs. tension at 80° F. with cable, no 
wind, no ice, normal conditions. 

Sag at 80° F. (erecting): 

3M”= 3M = 6.34. 

N” = Nw" /w’=(— 23) X 0.41/3.3 = — 
2.86. 

f"+ 3’ 7" + N = 0. 

f*+ 6.34 f’— 2.86 = 0. 

f"= 0.44 ft. sag at 80° F. 
only, no cable, no wind. no ice. 

Tension at 80° F. (erecting): 

A’ = Pw" /8f"=(150)*X 0.41/8 X 0.44 = 
2,620 pounds tension unloaded, for strand 
only, at 80° F. 

The expression, H = Pw/8f, can be plot- 
ted on logarithmic paper and thus permit 
rapid and accurate solutions in the field 
and office. For example, the accompanying 
curve sheet No. 9232 has for the left scale, 
weight in pounds per lineal foot. The right 
scale is pounds tension at the center of the 
span. The top scale is in feet sag at the 


with cable, no 


with strand 
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center of the span. The bottom scale is in 
feet span for level supports. 

In order to assist in using the chart, the 
sizes of copper, aluminum, iron, and steel 
strand sizes have been placed on the sheet 
at the proper weight level. This eliminates 
of carrying a book of wire 
tables in the field. 


the necessity 
To use the chart for 
general problems, the instruction lines in 
the upper right-hand 
method to be followed. 


indicate the 
Knowing any three 
values for a span, the fourth can be de- 
termined from the chart directly. 


corner 


To use the chart for general problems 
where the wire sizes are smaller than No. 
4+ copper, No. 6 iron, etc., is simple. Divide 
the values on the right and left scales by 
ten. Leave the top and bottom scales as 
they are. Then one has a new chart on 
which the left scale will indicate weights 
for wires smaller than No. 4 copper, No. 6 
iron, etc. The right scale will show the 
tension in these smaller size wires. 

There is another use for the chart. By 
plotting a series of values for f’ in equation 
8 and H’ in equation 9, the curves N300 and 
N150 are obtained. Plotting the series for 
f” in equation 12 and H” in equation 13 
gives the curves U300 and U150. Of 
course, a different set of computations are 
needed for the two cable sizes because of 
their different weights per foot. 

The curve U300-22-7C5-0.41 is the lcci 
for feet sag (top scale) and tension (right 


5000 
0.114 * 3X 10 


scale) for a 7/16-inch crucible steel strand 
erected at 80° F. It tells the correct ten- 
sion at which to erect the unloaded mes- 
senger so that, later a 300-pr., No. 22 ga. 
cable may be drawn in. And when the tem- 
perature goes to — 20° F. witha 50 m.p.h. 
wind, the tension at the center of the span 
This tension 
within the limit of the 
strand size used here. The instruction lines 


will then be 5,000 pounds. 
is well elastic 
in the lower right corner of the chart have 
been placed there to facilitate one in becom- 
ing familiar with its use. 

The curve N300-5.8 is the loci of the sag 
and tension at the center of the span for 
the same strand and cable size at 80° F. 
with no wind, no ice. In other words, this 
is the normal condition of the strand as 
regards tension and sag. 

It is evident that the other two curves 
are for 150-pr., No. 22 ga. cable under 
similar weather conditions with the same 
size strand and same grade steel. 

While the discussion may have seemed 
somewhat involved in arriving at the curves, 
the writer found, after carrying a similar 
set of charts for ten years, that they are 
very useful and well repaid for the hours 
expended in the preparation. 

There are other conditions not touched 
upon here, such as supports at different lev 
els, combinations of uniform and concen 
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trated loads due to two messengers crossing 
one another, and other problems. The chart 
will be found especially useful with the 
new type tension meter which has recently 
been placed at the disposal of the outside 
plant man. 
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Ship-to-Shore Telephone Tells 
Wife of Rescue at Sea. 

Through the magic of ship-to-shore tele- 
phone service, Captain Newton A. Wilkie 
sat in a cabin of the steamer Fauci, out 
of Boston, Mass., and told his wife in St. 
John, N. B., on January 21 that he and his 
crew of six had been rescued from the 
rudderless St. John schooner, Dawn Wilkie. 
It was the first news to be given out that 
the complement of the distressed schooner 
was safe. 

Captain Wilkie told his wife that the 
Fauci would land him and the rescue crew 
at Shelburne, N. S., between 9 and 10 
o'clock that night. 

Mrs. Wilkie had sailed with her husband 
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to many parts of the world, so she knew of 
the uncertainties of the sea. When her 
husband’s schooner was reported overdue 
she bore up bravely. Then on the morning 
of January 21, newspaper headlines blazed 
word the fate of the Dawn Wilkie was 
still unknown and Mrs. Wilkie broke down. 

The telephone rang. Above the din of 
the ocean waves, which, she said, she could 
hear over the telephone, came the voice of 
her husband. 

“Tt’s Newt speaking. 
on a boat!” 

The Fauci was rolling in heavy seas. 
Words came indistinctly. 

“We're all safe,” her husband said, “safe 
and well. There’s nothing to worry about. 
We got picked up at sea by a boat.” 

Some more conversation followed, some 
of which Mrs. Wilkie could not make out. 
She learned, however, that the men of the 
Dawn Wilkie had had “a terrible time” ; 
that their craft had been drifting rudder- 
less in mountainous, tossing seas for a 
week. 

The Fauci is one of several trawlers 
which have recently been equipped with 
the new Western Electric marine radio- 
phone systems that enable them to talk with 
any other telephones in the Bell System 
on land through the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s station in Boston. 
Captain Wilkie was some 200 miles out 
of Boston when he called his wife and his 
voice flashed to the station there and then 
went by land lines to his home in St. John. 


Yes, Newt! I’m 


What Operators Want to Know 


Supervisor's Instructions for Handling OUT Contract Ticket 
Referred to Her by Operator—Routine for Connecting Calling 
Subscriber With More Than One Distant Station at Once—No. 85 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 


Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone 


This is a continuation of the supervisor’s 
responsibilities in connection with the 
handling of contract calls. 

When an operator refers an out con- 
tract ticket to you, make sure that all the 
necessary entries and timing adjustments 
have been made on the ticket. Then file 
it, if the contract call is one on which you 
are locally instructed not to make a con- 
tract report. 

However, if the call is one on which you 
are instructed to make a contract report, 
make the necessary entries on the proper 
contract report form, being guided by the 
following instructions : 

If there is overtime on the contract 
period, enter in the proper spaces on the 
contract report, the date, the time of day, 
and the number of minutes in the over- 
time period. If the overtime was con- 
tinuous with the service under contract, 
print “C” in the column headed “Periods- 
From.” 

If the overtime is an extra period, print 
“E” in the same column. If the overtime 


Association, Springfield, III. 


was caused by the calling station’s being 
DA, indicate this on the report. 

However, if the calling party disputed 
the number of overtime minutes and the 
charge was not adjusted, enter on the line 
following that on which the overtime ap- 
pears, “disputed by (name of party).” If 
the operator notified the calling party at 
the end of the contract period, add “notified 
ok”; if the operator failed to notify the 
calling party at the end of the contract 
period, enter “notified (number of minutes 
from end of contract period to notifica- 
tion) mins. late.” 

If the contract provides for connecting 
the calling subscriber with more than one 
distant station at the same time, when re- 
porting continuous overtime or extra 
periods, enter the names of the cities or 
the numbers of the terminals which re- 
ceived the overtime in each case. The 
names of the cities will be sufficient unless 
there is more than one terminal in the 
same city, in which case, specify the termi- 
nals. 
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If the contract period was interrupted, 
enter in the proper spaces on the contract 
report, the date and the number of minutes 
of each interruption. 

In case the operator has knowledge of 
the interruptions and furnished sufficient 
overtime to just equal the time allowed 
for interruptions, enter both the time al- 
lowed for interruptions and the overtime 
furnished on the same line, and on the 
following line, “no overtime charge.” 

In case the operator has no knowledge 
of the interruptions or of the unsatisfac- 
tory transmission of which the subscriber 
complained, and she permitted him to talk 
as long as he wished, if the overtime fur- 
nished is not in excess of the time allowed 
for interruptions, proceed as in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

If the overtime furnished is in excess of 
that allowed for interruptions, enter the 
amount of both on the report on the same 
line, and on the following line, “(number 
of minutes) mins. chargeable overtime.” 

On contract periods of four or more 
consecutive hours, enter an interruption 
only if it existed for a continuous period 
of one-half hour or more. 

If the contract period was reduced, enter, 
“reduced to (number of minutes) mins. 
due to (reason for limitation).” 

If service under the contract was sus- 
pended, enter the date and “service sus- 
pended due to (reason for suspension).” 

If the service given was in accordance 
with the contract, enter the date and “ntr” 
(nothing to report). 

After you have taken the action provided 
just described, enter your personal num- 
ber on the ticket and file it. 

If an employe tells you that service 
under an outward contract is to be reduced, 
or suspended, give the contract operator 
this information. If an employe tells you 
to report a shortage of circuits to the OTC 
on an inward contract call, tell the con- 
tract operator to report the shortage when 
she receives the call concerned from the 
OTC contract operator and tell her that 
service under the contract may need to be 
reduced or suspended. 

This concludes the instructions in con- 
nection with the handling of contract calls. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What does an operator say when she 

wants to hold a circuit five minutes? 

When passing a messenger from tribu- 

tary to tributary, should we pass it 

through long distance? 

3. Does a station-to-station collect 10-cent 
call take the person-to-person time as 
well as rate? 

4 On a collect call where the station-to- 
station rate is 15 cents and the charge 
is not accepted and it is “ag paid,” does 
the call take the person-to-person of 
the station-to-station rate? 

5. Is it necessary to give the filing time 
in passing a call to the toll center? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 30. 
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Weakest Link In Telephone Sales Chain 


Comparing Telephone Selling to Golf, ‘Drives’ Are Usually Almost Perfect But 
Approach Shots are Dubbed and Putts Missed—After a Customer Has Been Sold 
Service Keep in Contact With Him; Sell Additional Services ; Show Appreciation 


By C. W. Motter, 


Publicity Director, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Do you play golf? 

lf you do, permit me to describe your 
golf game. 

You make a beautiful 200-yard drive, 
right down the middle of the fairway. Your 
second shot is a perfect iron shot, which 
lands a few yards from the green, and 
then— 

You dub your approach shot, moving the 
ball but a few feet; vour next shot is a 
hard one which carries you to the far side 
of the green, and you take three putts for 
a count of seven on that hole. 

That is exactly what most of us do. It 
is exactly what is happening to many of 
us in business today. 

Our salesmanship training courses, our 
hooks on salesmanship, tell us how to ap- 
proach a prospect so as to arouse his in- 
terest; how to create a desire on his part 
for our services; how to drive home con- 
vincing statements; and how to get his 
name on the dotted line—but not one word 
is said about what to do after we sell him! 

Thousands of dollars are spent in the 
construction of lines; the latest develop- 
ments in research and engineering are ap- 
plied in perfecting the quality of trans- 
mission; nothing is left undone to make 
telephone service as free from imperfec- 
tions as is possible; thousands of dollars 
are spent in advertising and in personal 
selling methods—and all for what reason ? 
To get customers, of course. 

\nd what is being done to sell the new 
customer after he becomes a customer ? 

Except in a few rare cases there is a 
woeful lack of any interest being taken 
ia that customer once he is on the books. 
Many times there is a tendency to feel that 
once we sell a customer, he is married to 
us like the hero in the story book who lives 
“happily ever after.” We too often assume 
that once he buys a telephone, or uses long 
distance service, the battle is over and he 
will continue to patronize us 
after.” 

He has been sold. So why worry fur- 
ther about him? Let us go out and get 
another new customer. 

We made a good drive—we made a per- 
fect shot. But sad to say, we missed the 
approach and took three putts. 

The hardest part of the job has been 
(done when the customer has first been sold. 
The customer has confidence in us; he en- 
joys the personal contact with the com- 
pany and naturally likes his purchase. Yes, 
he is even enthusiastic about his purchase 


“forever 





because he has bought a product of merit. 

Because the customer feels as he does 
about his purchase, the company which 
sold him has every opportunity to sell him 
additional services. In fact, it is my belief 
that money spent in selling him will bring 
back more business than money spent in 
But some folks will say 
they want. 


other directions. 
“My customers know what 

















Mr. Motter in Discussing ““The Weakest 
Link in the Telephone Sales Chain,” Cau- 
tions Companies About Neglecting Cus— 
tomers Once They Have Been Sold Tele— 
phone Service. He Contends It Is Very 
Necessary to Keep Customers “‘Sold’’ on 
the Value of the Service. 

Surely there is no need to sell a customer 
until he is ready to buy again.” 

Of course not; rather, let someone else 
sell him his services. You may be sure 
that someone else considers your customers 
good prospects for his products and serv- 
ices. Whether it is worth as much of your 
money to sell him more of your services is 
for you to decide. 
tage. 


You have the advan- 
Let us take a look at a few specific 
cases as examples of what we mean: 

Suppose you were in the men’s clothing 
business. Suppose you sell a man a suit of 
clothes. 

Naturally, he will not want to buy an- 
other suit next week, or next month. What 
can you do to sell him? 

Suppose you send him a letter of thanks 
for his purchase. Suppose in a few weeks 
when you see him on the street, or in your 
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place of business, you inquire how he likes 
the suit and if it is giving him the service 
he expected when he bought the suit. 

Then, suppose you get in a selection of 
new suits a few months later. Suppose 
you call him on the telephone and ask him 
to stop in and look at the suits before you 
ask the public to come in and inspect them. 
Where will he be likely to buy his next 
suit ? 

Will he be sold on the suit and the com- 
pany that sold him the suit when he is 
ready to buy another suit—or will he go 
some place else? 

But, that is not all: 
pects. 


You want pros- 
Why not ask your present custom- 
ers for them. 

We all talk over our purchases with our 
iriends. We all ask our friends’ advice on 
where to buy our radio, our car, etc. When 
any of your customers buy, it is possible 
that your customers will know something 
about what you sell. “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” 

Spend some time and money on a letter 
or newspaper advertisements to customers 
to ask them for new prospects and addi- 
tional business, and I believe you will get 
more prospects and real results than money 
spent on any other method. 

I might go on and on; but of unusual 
interest are excerpts from a recent survey 
made by Dean Burgess, advertising coun- 
selor, Kansas City, Mo., showing what re- 
tail stores lose annually through failure to 
sell present customers : 

“Retail stores lose 15 per cent of their 
customers each year. In ten years, only 8 
per cent of their original 
still patronizing them. That 15 per cent 
is not startling. But, figuring the value of 
a department store customer as $300 to a 
store, what does it mean? If a store has 
10,000 customers, it means that 1,500 of 
them representing sales volume of $450,- 
000 a year, are lost. 


customers are 


If the store has only 
1,000 customers, it means 150 of them rep- 
resenting a sales volume of $45,000 a year, 
are lost. 

“That is not what might be lost—but 
what is lost. Could it be helped? 

“Nine per cent are lost because of price 
or service; 3 per cent move away; 14 per 
cent have adjusted grievances; 5 per cent 
are lost because friends take them away; 
1 per cent are dead or unaccounted for; 
and 67 per cent are lost because of the 
store’s indifference. 

“Retail stores have 


found that practi- 
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cally all grievances—93 per cent to be 
exact—can be adjusted. So practically 82 
per cent of those customers lost by the re- 
tail store could be saved. Which means 
that a store with only 1,000 customers 
could save $36,900 in business yearly. 

“But even so that does not begin to show 
how much business a retail store loses 
through failure to sell customers. Few 
stores begin to get all of a customer’s busi- 
ness. He may buy suits, and never shoes; 
he may buy hats, and never buy shirts, 
etc. Here are some figures showing what 
they actually buy in a department store: 
Hosiery, 48 per cent; millinery, 23 per 
cent; shoes, 7% per cent; ready-to-wear, 
13 per cent, and furniture, 9 per cent. 

“In other words, 52 per cent of a de- 
partment store’s own customers could be 
sold hosiery; 87 per cent could be sold 
ready-to-wear goods, etc. 

“Let us figure yearly purchases of 
hosiery at $12 and ready-to-wear at $100. 
(These figures are arbitrary. I have not 
investigated the actual amounts.) That 
means that the store with 1,000 customers 
has 520 who are not buying hosiery from 
it—a market of $6,240 among its own cus- 
tomers while a store with 10,000 custom- 
ers has a market of $62,400 yearly, among 
its Own customers on hosiery alone. 
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“Eighty-seven per cent of the 1,000 or 
10,000 customers of each store do not buy 
in the ready-to-wear department. Which 
means the store with 1,000 customers has 
870 who are not buying ready-to-wear from 
it—at $100 each, an annual market of $87,- 
000 among its own customers and for the 
store with 10,000 customers an annual mar- 
ket of $870,000 among its own customers.” 

In other words, $6,000 to $870,000 a 
year in business is missed because they 
failed to follow up their customers. Costly 
—just as in golf missed putts are costly. 

In conclusion, may I say a word about 
approach shots? All of us spend most of 
our time in getting a good prospect. We 
work on him awhile. Maybe he tells us 
he will buy. Promptly we forget him, and 
go to hunt up another prospect! For some 
reason we always think that the new pros- 
pect will be better than the one we now 
have. We have made our drive and our 
iron shot—we are dubbing the approach 
shot. 





Check up your personal sales 
the sales of any of your employes. 


check up 
Look 
over the prospects that looked good a few 
months ago. See where you lost the most 
sales. See whether you lost a lot of sales 
because you did not have good prospects 
to work upon—or because you did not 
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work the prospects you already had on your 
list. 

And so it will always be. Practicing ap- 
proach shots and putts is too tedious. Such 
shots have none of the dramatic or the 
thrill in them that we get from a long 
drive or a nice iron shot. We get the pro- 
fessional, and we work for hours trying 
to get a little more distance in our drives. 
But we ignore his advice to put in some 
time practicing our approach shots, and 
practicing on the putting green. And so 
we continue to make a beautiful drive, a 
fine iron shot, dub our approaches and miss 
our putts. 

Fortunately not all golfers miss their 
putts; not all companies miss theirs—some 
firms sell to their customers. Such firms 
are reaping a harvest. The principle ap- 
plies, and can be followed by the smallest 
to the largest telephone company. Show 
me a golfer who is good at approaching 
and putting, and I will show you a good 
golfer. Show me a company which fol- 
lows up its prospects and customers care- 
fully, and I will show you a company do- 
ing a good business. 

When we learn to follow up our good 
prospects—and our old customers—sales- 
manship will overcome its weakest point 
and business will be good right away. 


Accuracy and the Timing of Toll Tickets 


Inaccuracy in Timing and Making Out Toll Tickets Results in Wasted Time, 
Distrust on Part of Subscriber Toward Company, Unnecessary Expense in 
Correcting Error, Etc.—Address at Traffic Conference of New York Convention 


Traveling 


These are strenuous days when everyone 
is on edge and checking and double- 
checking every item involving money, in- 
cluding telephone bills. We cannot do any 
better work in increasing our revenue than 
to render correct, reliable statements to our 
customers. 

Perhaps you have all noticed an increase 
in the number of customers requesting the 
time and charges on their calls. People 
who never gave a thought to overtime, re- 
duced rate periods, etc., in brighter days, 
are now inquiring about the details of their 
toll calls. 

One of the most important traits of a 
good toll operator is her ability to make 
out tickets clearly and accurately. By this 
I do not mean that the greater part of our 
girls working in the traffic department do 
not know how to record tickets properly. 
Oftentimes they become just a little care- 
less and fail to make notations on the really 
important items, perhaps not realizing the 
work that is caused some other department 
when the ticket is later billed. 

The importance of securing proper details 
regarding the called party cannot be over- 


Chief 


Miss Sara E. Neary, 
Operator, New 


estimated. An omission in ticket data or 
error reflects most seriously on our service 
from the standpoint of our customers and 
the misuse of the tell line. An operator 
may receive a report of “No Telephone.” 
because of careless recording and this re- 
port to the calling party would result in 
severe criticism, if not an actual complaint. 

Moreover, unnecessary operating time 
and use of toll lines is expended in giving 
these improperly recorded calls. Also a 
ticket billed to a wrong customer, as a re- 
sult of improper recording, will cause a 
complaint which is an additional expense— 
crediting the first subscriber and then bill- 
ing the subscriber who actually owes the 
bill. 

The first subscriber gets a bad impres- 
sion of our methods. While the account 
may be adjusted to his apparent satisfac- 
tion, he has a feeling that he must be more 
careful in the future regarding his toll calls 
and his dealings with the telephone com- 
pany. He may discontinue the use of the 
toll service entirely, and if errors happen 
several times in succession, he may even 
discontinue his telephone service. 


York Telephone Co., Newark, N. Y. 


It is possible he may talk to his neighbors 
and friends about it. Some of them have 
no telephone service and may have contem- 
plated such service in their homes or places 
of business, but they might change their 
minds because of his opinion. 

It is impossible to know the extent 01 
the damage improper recording and _ inac- 
curate timing may do to the public rela 
tions of a company and, of course, indi- 
rectly to its revenue. 

The accurate recording of a toll ticket 1s 
not acquired without careful day-to-day 
supervision and great care on the part of 
the operating force. With the human pos- 
sibility of error, numbers are occasionally 
misunderstood and names are even more 
frequently misunderstood. Combining these 
with occasional cases of illegibility, due t 
hasty or careless ticket entries by the toll 
operator,.offer opportunities for ticket ir- 
regularities. 

On the other hand, when the operating 
force recognizes its responsibility not onl) 
for prompt and accurate completion of th¢ 
call but also for an accurate and legible 
record of it, comparatively few irregular! 
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ties result. Let us review the fundamentals 
if an accurate toll ticket : 

First, it is necessary to write a legible 
hand. 
an accomplished penman, but we can do 
our utmost to help in this matter. 


Of course, one does not have to be 


Second, write the details of a call in the 
designated spaces on the face of the ticket, 
as far as possible. Start each entry as 
near the left as practicable, to leave room 
jor possible changes or corrections. 

Third, make all of your entries clear, 
neat and accurate. Never erase an entry or 
write over one. If necessary to make a 
correction, draw a single line through the 
incorrect item and rewrite. 

Failure to endorse the code “collect” on 
tickets where such action is requested by 
the calling party often results in loss of 
revenue. 

A ticket should bear a complete picture 
of the operating steps involved. An opera- 
tor should be particular to transcribe in 
standard operating codes on the tickets all 
reports received, in their proper sequence, 
in order that when a complaint is received 
the ticket may be clearly understood. 

In the event it is impossible to interpret 
by code, details may be written out. Asa 
general thing, however, our standard oper- 
ating codes cover most cases, and to speed 
up the operating work the coding of re- 
ports should be adhered to closely. 

Special attention should also be given to 
recording tickets from tributaries, especially 
to the correct calling number. This will 
require the united efforts of the tributary 
operator and the toll center operator. We 
all have had tributary tickets returned be- 
cause the calling number had been given 
incorrectly. 

Now as to timing, one cannot stress too 
much the importance of accurate, distinct 
stamps. Of course, to begin with, we must 
have our timing devices in good working 
order. An undependable timing device is a 
detriment rather than an aid to any office. 
Calculagraphs, clocks, etc., should be re- 
ported promptly in the event they become 
out of order. 

Crooked and illegible stamps are not ac- 
curate records and, in the case of com- 
plaints from a customer as to overtime, 
cannot be taken as such. Also, we have to 
allow for time and money which, in most 
cases, we are entitled to. 

Accurate timing is a very vital respon- 
sibility placed upon the shoulders of the 
toll center operator, because from this rec- 
ord the call is billed. The customer's 
opinion of the company’s business ability 
and honesty, based on incorrect timing, is 
the surest way to lose a customer’s con- 
fidence. One incorrectly timed call may 
mean that our service is no longer dependa- 
ble to that particular subscriber. 

There are more apt to be timing errors 
on calls from tributaries than from toll cen- 
ter customers due to not receiving common 


battery supervision in many cases. Conse- 
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quently, it is essential that the practice set- 
up, to handle these calls, be followed in 
every particular in regard to special super- 
visory methods. 

Taking the toll ticket as a whole, it 
seems that no item is too small or too large 
to be omitted, but deserves our very best 
efforts each and every time a toll ticket is 
made out. The toll ticket coming from the 
traffic department should be written and 
timed in such a way as to be accepted by 
the customer and by all departments as 
accurate and final. 


Bahama Islands Benefit from New 
Telephone Contacts. 

During the afternoon of Sunday, January 
22, little more than a month after radio- 
telephone service was inaugurated between 
the Bahama Islands and the United States 
and Canada, the first Bahamian broadcast 
was heard in these two countries through 
wire and wireless channels. The Columbia 
chain carried this feature in the United 
States, while ten stations in Ontario and 
Quebec were linked by the transmission 
lines of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 

Originating at Nassau, the Bahamian cap- 
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ital, the program traveled by radio-tele- 
phone channels to Florida and was directed 
along telephone lines from Miami to New 
York whence it flowed into the broadcast- 
ing chains. 

Immediately following the program, dur- 
ing which Governor Hugh Bede Clifford 
made special reference to the great benefits 
the Bahamas are experiencing from their 
new telephone contacts, Secretary H. | 
Collier of the West Indian 
League spoke from CKAC, Montreal, over 
a Canadian chain of stations linked by Bell 


Canadian 


of Canada telephone circuits. 


Police Switchboards to Have For- 
eign-Language Girl Operators. 
Operators able to speak several foreign 

languages are to be placed on the police 

switchboards in Chicago, Mayor Anton J. 

Cermak announced recently. They will thus 

be able to talk to persons unfamiliar with 

English and handle emergency calls with 

out delay. 

In addition, Mayor Cermak announced 
that girls will replace patrolmen on duty in 
the radio message room, in order that the 
patrolmen may be placed on active duty. 























tomboy. 


| fear of ridicule. 
| 
| 
| 


forgotten how. 


from our years for a good play. 


play for everybody. 
better laws, and live up to them. 

MoraL: What is play? 
to prepare folks for better work. 











PLAY 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
| Des Moies, Towa 
| 


Yesterday’s children did not have as much playtime as today’s children 
have. Very early they were taught that laughing and romping were hoydenish 
and unbecoming, especially for a girl. 
If she enjoyed playing with dolls after she was ten years old, she 
did so under cover, because she was ashamed to be seen playing with them for 
[ am speaking from experience. 

hood experiences was putting my dolls away for good. 

Today’s children are all that yesterday’s children were not, in that respect, 
and it is right and fitting they should be as they are. They act natural becaus« 
| they are not continually checked by their elders. 

Yesterday’s children, now grown to manhood and womanhood, are realizing 
more and more, as time goes on, the necessity for taking time out to play. In 
our hearts we have always yearned to play, although a lot of us have nearly 
“Oh, that is all well enough for the young folks,” we are 
wont to say, when all the time we would enjoy nothing more than letting down 


Believe it or not, a good share of yesterday's children are today sitting 
before their radios after supper making believe that unrealities are realities, 
just as they did when children playing “going to school,” and the like. 

In truth, these children of yesterday have always wanted to play more and 
work less. Because they have done little else but work in the past, they do not 
realize that work and play go hand in hand. 
they should be united and one is as important as the other for the welfare 
of humanity. Either one without the other does not result in a full life. There 
is great truth in the old saying, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

One of the most important reconstruction ideas that should be put into 
practice, when this depression period is over, is an equal share of work and 
The result will be broader-minded people, who will make 


It is a pleasurable mental and physical exercise 


How she did dislike being called a 


One of my saddest child- 


It has always been intended 


























Here and There in Telephone Work 





Bell System’s Exhibit at Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition. 
Plans for the Bell System’s participation 

in the Century of Progress Exposition, 

which opens in Chicago on June 1, have 
been completed under the general direction 

of Vice-Presidents F. B. Jewett and A. W. 

Page of the American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., and the installation of equip- 

ment is now proceeding. Arrangements in- 
volved in executing the architectural and 
technical planning are in charge of John 

Mills, director of publications of the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York. 
The exhibit, as a whole, will emphasize 

the institutional character and policy of the 
Bell System; the nature and extent of the 
plant and equipment which lies behind the 
terminal apparatus with which subscribers 
are familiar, and the operations involved in 
rendering the services which the system 
offers; and a fuller knowledge of these 
services and of the convenience and econ- 
omy accompanying their use. 

One group of displays will exemplify the 
convenience of the telephone in home and 
office, while another will be devoted to the 
economies to the business man of inter- 
city communication, such as teletypewriter 
service, keytown selling, and the like. 
Associated with these will be exhibits of 
equipment and some related displays of a 
scientific character. 

There will be working displays of dial 
central office equipment, and demonstra- 
tions of the speed of long distance service 
by means of actual calls to cities in every 
state. 

Engineering demonstrations will include 
such accomplishments as inverted speech 
and privacy of radio telephone conversations, 
carrier current communication, the multiple 
channel use of lines, and similar matters. 

Operators will carry on the usual types 
of operations at four different switchboards, 
handling fictitious calls produced mechan- 
ically and demonstrating the work: of a 
manual operator in the central office of a 
small city; of a dial service operator who, 
in a large dial exchange, performs various 
services for subscribers; of a call- 
announcer operator of a metropolitan area ; 
and of a teletypewriter exchange operator. 

These switchboards will also be connected 
with nearby working instruments, so that 
visitors will be able to observe both ter- 
minals of a connection as well as the con- 
nection itself. 


Magic Wand of Telephone Man- 
ager Builds Public Relations. 
One of the successful ways of maintain 

ing favorable contact with the public is to 

take an active interest in civic and com- 





munity affairs. This idea has been carried 
out by an Illinois telephone manager who 
has used his hobby to an advantage in 
building public relations. 

Robert Quimby, district manager of the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co., Clinton, IIl., 
is an accomplished amateur magician, whose 
wand convinces many that coins may be se- 
cured from the ears of small boys and that 
rabbits may always be found in top hats. 








SELLING THE SERVICE. 


By Joun G, REyNo.ps. 

1. A sales manager once told his sales- 
men: “If you expect to find business daily, 
you will find it daily; if you expect to be 
turned down, you will be turned down; if 
you think you can sell, you will sell. Busi- 
ness never was promoted by a spirit of 
doubt or depression.” 

2. Although telephone companies derive 
the greater proportion of the revenue from 
local exchange service and toll service, em- 
ployes should not lose sight of the fact 
that there are many other items of service 
and equipment that can add a considerable 
amount to the total revenue. A few of 
these items are listed below and past ex- 
perience has shown that they can be sold: 


Intercommunicating systems. 
Additional listings. 
Directory advertising. 

Hand telephones. 

Wiring plans. 

Long cords. 

Amplifier sets for the deaf. 
Buzzers. 

Toned bells. 

Loud-ringing gongs. 
Portable telephones. 
Extensions. 


3. To make the employes of your company 
sales-minded, hold joint sales meetings with 
them. Thoroughly explain all the types 
of service your company has to offer, and 
impress upon them the seriousness of the 
present situation by portraying with 
graphs and charts the monthly losses in 
stations and in revenue for the past two 
years. 

4. Telephone employes, who do not re- 
gard making sales of telephone service a 
part of their job, should remember that 
a man never makes any headway up the 
ladder of success as long as he resents do- 
ing a thing because “I’m not paid for do- 
ing that.” 

5. In order to sell telephone service you 
must believe in the service you are selling 
and you cannot believe unless you thor- 
oughly understand it. Study the various 
items of service, learn all the “ifs” and 
“ands” about them, and you will find it 
easier to convince your prospect that he 
really needs the service. 
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During the past 18 months Mr. Quimby’s 
conjuring has mystified and entertained 
more than 2,000 people. Most of the audi- 
ences were made up of farmers and their 
families. All of the performances hav 
been staged free of charge. 

On October 12, 1932, a 40-minute pro- 
gram of magic was presented to 300 dele- 
gates and their families at the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Detective Association. 
Later, several appearances were made be- 
fore smaller groups in churches, schools 
and hotels. More recently at the DeWitt 
County Life’s annual program, sponsored 
by the Farm Bureau, Mr. Quimby’s acts of 
magic were featured. About 950 farmers 
attended the gathering and greeted the 
magician’s show with enthusiastic applause. 

In the January issue of the DeWitt 
County Farmers’ Magazine appeared the 
following news item: 

“Robert Quimby, manager of the local 
telephone company, presented a magic act 
which was professional in calibre. The 
climax of his act came when he retrieved 
a dollar bill (which had previously been 
taken from a spectator and burned in a 
flame) by firing a gun at a box (previously 
shown to be empty). Out jumped a rabbit 
with the dollar bill safely tied around his 
neck.” 


Wisconsin Citizens with Riot Guns 
to Guard County. 

The garage mechanic, the grocery clerk 
and the filling station attendant have be- 
come cogs in a new machine with which 
Lacrosse County, Wis., will fight crime. 

American Legion minutemen in_ the 
county have worked out a system, under 
the leadership of Sheriff A. F. Riley and 
J. M. Storkerson, superintendent, La Crosse 
Telephone Co., La Crosse, whereby farmers 
will receive as good, if not better protection 
from automobile bandits than the people 
who live in the cities and towns. 

“There are a few states in the Union,” 
says Mr. Storkerson, “that have a state 
police system that is very effective. In a 
few other states, politics have killed its use- 
fulness. But in the balance of the states. 
the small cities, villages and rural districts, 
including farms, have very little, if any, 
protection from the late modern crime wave 
from automobile bandits. 

“Upon investigation in these states, such 
as Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and others, we find in a large percentage 
of the counties, a sheriff has appointed his 
deputies in every city and village in his 
county in accordance with the law but the 
county boards have not appropriated an) 
funds to pay for the deputies’ services: 
therefore they do not serve. 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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(Concluded from page 18.) 

“The equipment furnished the sheriff by 
the county board, as a rule, is a pair of 
hand-cuffs. In a few instances, the board 
has been liberal and furnished two pairs.” 

The plan of the minutemen organization, 
according to Mr. Storkerson, “is built upon 
a communication system in which the small 
telephone exchanges and the rural sub- 
scribers are the backbone—without these 
two units the plan cannot operate.” 

The new crime-prevention system, as 
worked out in La Crosse county, will en- 
able the minutemen to blockade all impor- 
tant county highways within a few min- 
utes after a major crime has been com- 
mitted. As soon as Sheriff Riley receives 
a call concerning a crime, he will call a 
member of the police headquarters unit 
through the wire chief at the telephone 
exchange. 

The wire chief will immediately start 
calling the “key” men, previously ap- 
pointed, at the county points where minute- 
men have been organized. When the sheriff 
has given the necessary information to the 
headquarters man, the latter will be con- 
nected with these “key” men in turn. 

While these conversations are going on, 
the operator in each village will be calling 
members of the local unit and connecting 
them with the “key” man, who will call 
out two or three of his aides at a time. 
When he has organized his unit, he will call 
back to headquarters for further orders. 

Under this plan, the headquarters unit 
handles the maneuvering of men. If more 
individuals are needed at a certain point, a 
headquarters man will call the operator at 
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the nearest village and two or three more 
minutemen will be sent where needed, or a 
party from the headquarters unit may be 
sent out. 

With the cooperation of the telephone 
operator, these strategically scattered citi- 
zens are able to cover with riot guns every 
highway leading out of La Crosse, Wis., 
within six minutes after an alarm is sound- 
ed by Sheriff A. F. Riley. 

The sheriff hopes to cut down the time, 
but in any event he believes his organiza- 
tion is speedy enough to trap robbers who 
have been holding up an increasing number 
of Wisconsin banks and business institu- 
tions and then speeding away in automo- 
biles before pursuit could be organized. 

R. L. Saunders, of Chicago, Ill., in 
charge of crime prevention, Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association, cooperated with the La 
Crosse County leaders in organizing the 
first unit of minutemen. At a meeting of 
the minutemen last month, Mr. Saunders 
highly praised the plan. “You are going 
to see such splendid results,’ said Mr. 
Saunders, “that crime in this section will 
decrease to a degree where your problem 
will be to keep this organization together 
and keep it functioning... . 

“The crime situation costs the nation five 
billion dollars a year, which is a sum as 
large as the operation cost of our govern- 
ment. If organizations, such as in La 
Crosse county, are carried out all over the 
country, crime losses can be cut in two. 
That is about the only ray of light we 
have,” he contended. 

The outstanding points of the plan are: 
Organization with the sheriff as head; ex- 
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cellent communication through the La 
Crosse Telephone Co.; and a highly com- 
mendable mobilization system. It is hoped 
that other counties in Wisconsin will fol- 
low the lead of La Crosse county in organ- 
izing against the late crime wave from 
automobile bandits which seems to be 
sweeping over unprotected rural districts, 
small cities and villages. 

The La Crosse county minutemen, ac 
cording to Sheriff Riley, are not in any 
way intended to take the place, or perform 
the duties, of regular members of the 
sheriff's department. They will be called 
only in emergencies, following 
crimes, to blockade highways. 

The sheriff has a legal right under the 
statutes to call upon anyone at any time 
to assist in apprehending or detaining per- 
sons suspected of felony or breach of peace. 
About 50 members of the American Legion 
were commissioned deputy sheriffs at the 
meeting held in late January. 


major 


Operator for Quarter-Century; 
Wills House to Company. 

For 26 years Mrs. Clara A. Lord oper- 
ated the telephone switchboard in Mercer, 
Me., for the New Sharon & Norridgewock 
Telephone Co. She was intensely inter- 
ested in her work and appreciative of her 
association with the telephone industry. 

She became seriously ill last fall and, 
when informed that she had but a short 
time to live, decided to give her house, in 
which the switchboard was located, to the 
company. She stipulated in her will that 
her husband should have the right to 
occupy the house during his lifetime. 


Large Nebraska Company’s Difficult Year 


AnnualReport of Lincoln(Neb.) Telephone & TelegraphCo.,Shows Small Earned 
Surplus—Large Decrease in Gross Revenue—Drastic Economies Including Cut 
-President F. H. Woods Comments on Year's Operation 


in Depreciation Setup 


One of the most difficult years in the 
company’s experience, as President Frank 
H. Woods of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., referred to 
it in his report to shareholders at the an- 
nual meeting January 17, closed with a 
record of $7,400 earned surplus. This was 
made possible in the face of a $400,000 de- 
crease in gross revenue only by drastic 
economies, including reductions in salaries 
and wages that the officers were most re- 
luctant to make and a paring down of the 
depreciation setup by $135,000. 

The financial statement of the 
pany showed that its exchange revenues 
had dropped from $2,177,558 to $1,970,586 
and toll revenues from $888,491 to $670,616. 
Miscellaneous operating revenues increased 
irom $67,483 to $85,786, making a total 
revenue for 1932 of $2,726,988, as com- 
pared with $3,133,532 in 1931. 


Operating expenses were reduced from 


com- 


$1,078,548 to $927,175, current maintenance 
from $565,202 to $490,732, depreciation 
from $657,836 to $533,240, while taxes in- 
creased from $192,600 to $213,755. Total 
telephone expenses for 1932 were $2,154,952 
as compared with $2,494,186. 

Net telephone earnings decreased from 
$639,346 to $557,036, and sundry net earn- 
ings from $63,310 to $28,269, leaving total 
net earnings for 1932 at $600,305 as com- 
pared with $702,656 in 1931. Interest paid 
was reduced from $198,478 to $181,191, and 
dividends from $473,048 to $411,729, com- 
mon stock returns being cut from 8 per 
cent to 7 per cent and some preferred stock 
being retired during the year. This left a 
balance for surplus of $7,385 as compared 
with $31,120 for the preceding year. 

The balance sheet shows total assets of 
$14,245,340, made up as follows: Physical 
property, $12,823,477; investments, $231,- 
917; material and supplies, $503,533; cash 


and deposits, $286,535, and current receiv- 
ables, etc., $399,878. The company has capi- 
tal stock of $6,025,000 outstanding, a funded 
debt due in 1961 of $3,500,000; bills paya- 
ble, $318,735; current payables, not due, 
$353,820; reserve for depreciation, $3,124,- 
521, and surplus, $922,464. 

The company operates 134 exchanges, one 
less than a year ago. Of these, 29 are com- 
mon battery, 100 magneto and five auto- 
matic. Subscriber stations decreased dur- 
ing the year from 77,103 to 65,298, a de- 
crease of nearly 12,000. Business stations 
dropped from 18,234 to 16,314, city resi- 
dence from 40,018 to 35,441, and rural from 
18,851 to 13,543. 

Common battery stations number 25,042, 
automatic 24,710 and magneto 15,546. Con- 
necting companies and private and service 


lines bring the total number of stations 
served to 79,331. The number of employes 
dropped from 1,253 to 1,109, the latter 
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divided: Men, 483; women, 626. The num- 
ber of stations served is back to the 1921 
total. 

Prefacing his annual report to the stock- 
holders, President Woods said that in the 
agricultural territory served by the com- 
pany, farm prices have reached a level so 
low as to be less than actual production 
cost, and it was inevitable that all local 
business yielded to the current situation of 
the farmers. 

He said there was only a small measure 
of satisfaction in the fact that the telephone 
business suffered less than most other lines. 
Reflecting, however, as it does, general busi- 
ness conditions, it has suffered seriously. 
The company’s own financial _ statistics 
clearly demonstrate that the telephone busi- 
ness is not depression-proof. 

The immediate effect has been a heavy 
loss in stations and a marked decline in 
toll revenues. Reductions in expenses have 
been made that were reasonable, he said, 
only because of the emergency; but they 
have made it possible to continue without 
impairment to service or to the financial 
structure of the company. Many patrons 
have been regretfully forced to discontinue 
service simply because the strictest economy 
did not permit this expense, but Mr. Woods 
felt that with bettered economic conditions 
these would all return. 

In spite of pressure brought here and 
there for reduced rates, the directors have 
considered it imperative that rates be main- 
tained at the present level, both in the in- 
terest of the company and those it serves. 
When the business volume is falling off, 
rate schedules cannot be adjusted down- 
ward; on the contrary, the rules of econom- 
ics and regulatory laws point toward in- 
There is no profit in the business 
in the usual sense. Rates depend on cost 
of providing service, and these have not 
materially declined. President Woods con- 
tinued the discussion, saying : 


creases. 


“If a reasonable reduction in rates would 
recover lost business, the problem would be 
different and simple of solution. But the 
experience of companies which have under- 
taken to meet demands for rate reduction 
by decreased charges has been that they 
failed to either regain or retain subscribers 
and thus merely increased the burden. In 
our own experience our losses have been 
almost wholly confined to those who felt 
the necessity for the entire elimination of 
telephone expense. 

When nothing can be paid for the service, 
no rate reduction will induce the retention 
or replacement of telephones. In instances 
where the only direct expenses for service 
has been a switching fee of 50 cents per 
month, the loss of subscribers has been 
equally heavy to those in which the rates 
were higher than those charged by this 
company. Nor is it possible that a some- 
what lower rate, even if received from 
those telephones recently lost, would in any 
way compensate for the reduced revenue 
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which such rate would effect upon the re- 
maining telephones in service. 

The company’s rates have long been 
maintained at a lower level than in any 
like territory. Any reduction from such 
rates would have made it impossible for 
the company to continue a satisfactory 
standard of service and would certainly im- 
pair the ability of the company to com- 
mand the capital which will be required for 

















Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., In His Annual Statement to Stock- 
holders, Held That the Business Can Be 
Safely Operated Only By Maintaining Its 
Already Comparatively Low Rates. 


The business can 
be safely operated only by maintaining its 
already comparatively low rate schedules 
and undertaking to meet periods of de- 


its future development. 


pression by expense reductions. 
Fixed Charges. 

“Reduction in expense is difficult because 
few telephone expenses are flexible. The 
large bulk of expenses consists of truly 
In general, the cost of serv- 
ice is the cost of money invested in the 
business, the cost of labor and materials 
necessary to its conduct, and the contribu- 
tions to government reflected in taxes. 

With no necessity for plant extension or 
replacements, no gain can come from any 
current material price reductions. With 
taxes steadily increasing, no saving is pos- 
sible from that source. With nearly ten 
million dollars invested at an annual cost 
of less than 6 per cent, the cost of money 
is already low. 


fixed charges. 


It is almost exclusively to the cost of 
labor that reductions must be confined. 
This opportunity has been utilized by the 
reduction of salaries to officials of more 
than 20 per cent. and by such wage reduc- 
tions as would not bring outright injustice 
to loyal and faithful employes. 

Such saving, together with the most care- 
ful scrutiny of all expenses, which has re- 
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duced the number of employes and the an- 
nual depreciation rate to the absolute re- 
quirement, has succeeded in permitting the 
company to continue to pay to its security 
holders that reasonable return to which they 
are in law and justice entitled. 

It should be publicly understood that 
when the earnings of a utility, such as a 
telephone company, are limited by law dur- 
ing prosperous times to prevent a surplus 
to carry through the lean years, it is im 
possible to forego any returns and operate 
at a loss in times of distress. To do so 
would not only make impossible the con- 
tinuance of good service but would also de- 
prive it of the power to meet the obligation 
to supply the extended and improved serv- 
ice publicly demanded in the better years 
to come.” 

President Woods said that notwithstand- 
ing the situation, bond interest and normal 
preferred stock dividends have been paid. 
The integrity of the business has been un 
affected, and not only is its financial posi- 
tion sound, but service has been maintained 
on the same high plane as_ heretofore. 
While by no means free from the effects 
of current depressions, the company’s 
business has been less affected than many 
lines of industry. 

Until recent months there has been an 
active demand for its securities, but the 
supply of surplus funds has been greatly 
curtailed. There is little market for any 
form of security in this section, and it has 
been necessary for the resale department. 
which has handled the stock of those who 
were forced or desired to sell, to list these 
offerings and take care of them in order. 

Mr. Woods cautioned stockholders to 
give full consideration to any offers made 
by stock salesmen and traders who propose 
interchange of securities. The stability of 
the business, the confidence of the public 
in the company, and its soundness and 
ability to continue to pay dividends war- 
rant scanning carefully any offer to trade 
other securities for its stock. 

He desired to avoid predictions, but said 
he felt confident that 1932 saw the bottom 
of the worst depression the country has 
ever experienced. He looks forward to im- 
proved conditions during the current year. 

Officers and directors of the company for 
the year are: 

Frank H. Woods, president; Thomas C. 
Woods and S. H. Burnham, vice-presidents : 
John H. Agee, vice-president and general 
manager; C. P. Russell, secretary; H. W. 
Potter, treasurer; C. N. Beaver, G. E. 
Codington, Joseph Grainger, L. E. Hurtz, 
Christian Klem, L. B. Stiner, Charles 
Stuart, Mark W. Woods and George W. 
Woods, directors. 

Department heads are: W. E. Bell, gen- 
eral commercial 


Caster, general plant superintendent; R. S. 


Brewster, general traffic superintendent : 
I. J. Devoe, general auditor; H. H 
Wheeler, Jr., chief engineer. 


superintendent; M. J. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Montreal, Canada, Plant Men 
Without “Lost Time” Accident. 
With an average staff of 1,000 men dur- 

ing the past year, the Montreal (Quebec) 
plant department division of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, completed 1932 with- 
out a lost-time accident. This accomplish- 
ment in safety-minded workmanship bids 
fair to rival the Montreal plant men’s well 
known reputation in their practical appli- 
cation of first aid. Ejighty-two per cent 
of all the Montreal plant men are qualified 
first-aiders of the St. John Ambulance So- 
ciety. 

General Manager J. N. Groleau, in a 
letter to R. D. Hunt, division plant super- 
intendent, Montreal, says: “I have been 
greatly interested in the efforts of the 
Montreal division plant to reach what here- 
tofore has appeared as something impos- 
sible to attain, viz., 12 consecutive months 
without a ‘lost time’ accident. 

“That it has been finally accomplished is 
a tribute to every one of the 1,000 employes 
in your division. It has shown what a 
group of safe-minded employes can do. To 
no one individual but to each employe goes 
the credit: and | wish to express, through 
you, my heartiest congratulations and ap- 
preciation for this wonderful record. 

The achievement of your people has 
never been even closely paralleled in the 
history of this company and equals the 
best performance of the whole Bell System. 
| am, indeed, proud to be associated with 
this accomplishment.” 


Some Old and New Thoughts on 


Cable Protection. 
By THe Op CABLE SPLICEx. 

Cable protection in the old days was gen- 
erally a real problem from a maintenance 
standpoint and terribly expensive from one 
of economy. Protectors were not always 
what their name implied, for they frequent- 
ly did not protect. 

Recent years have given us much in the 
way of improved protectors, but in the old 
days we expected too much of them; also 
we did not enjoy the cooperation of the 
power and light companies that we do to- 
day. The light and telephone companies 
in a town during the pioneer days were 
generally bitter enemies and waged war 
against each other constantly to their mu- 
tual detriment. 

We soon learned that the only sure 
method of preventing damage to cables 
irom light, power and trolley wires was to 
void accidental contact with them by am- 
ple separation, insulated guards, etc., and | 
helieve that the same rule still holds true 

day. 


Some exchanges where | have worked 
made use of fused cross-connection boxes, 
which connected the aerial and _ under- 
ground cables. With this system, when 
connecting a new telephone, it was neces- 
sary to run a jumper in this box as well as 
the main frame and keep a record in the 
cable box of both. 

When trouble developed on a line in the 
cable, it was necessary to test at the cable 
box and change the jumper in it and at 
the main frame if a new pair was to be 
used. This practice resulted in much extra 
work and confusion. The general practice 
today is to connect all pairs permanently 
from underground to aerial, whether a 
fused cable box is used or not. 

Some telephone companies nowadays 
make use of a short section of No. 24 
gauge cable instead of fuse protection on 
the pole where the underground cable con- 
nects to the aerial cable. This section of 
No. 24 gauge cable, to be effective, should 
not be shorter than six or seven feet. Al- 
though it must be replaced when damaged 
—this rarely occurs—some companies pre- 
fer its use to that of the fused terminal 
in certain instances. 

The fused terminal box does have 
the advantage that it provides a point to 
make a positive test when trouble develops, 
to determine whether it is in the aerial or 
underground. 

When we started using metal cable rings 
after discarding the old marlin hangers, 
and before we bonded the lead cable sheath 
to the supporting messenger, it was a com- 
mon occurrence to find burns on the lead 
sheath at cable rings, for several spans at 
a stretch. We were at a loss to know what 
caused the trouble. Eventually we found 
a case where a live light wire was down 
ou the messenger. The current passing 
through the high resistance joint between 
the messenger and the cable at the rings 
and then leading off to ground, caused an 
arcing, and our trouble. 

Bonding of the lead sheath to the mes- 
senger at frequent intervals provided a 
positive connection and eliminated our 
trouble from that source. 

In the old days open-wire leads generally 
extended a considerable distance from the 
end of all our cables. Lightning coming 
in over these lines and into the cables 
caused a large percentage of our trouble. 
Air-gap protectors were by no means as 
perfect as today, but at that a lot of their 
faults could have been traced to careless 
maintenance. 

Troublemen would remove grounded 
blocks for cleaning, and then either forget 
to replace them or would install several 
micas so that they would not ground again 
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easily. The result would be that right 
after the next severe electrical storm, we 
hard-working cable splicers would collect 
some overtime. Protected cable terminals 
were frequently not grounded properly, if 
at all. 

Cable plants today, we admit, are not 
perfect, and there are many things yet to 
be learned which will make the life of 
cable splicers much easier. But just as soon 
as subscribers decide that they are again 
able to have their telephones reinstalled, 
we in our alley will be willing to maintain 
the cable plant in a very satisfactory man- 
ner and will promise not to growl or grum- 
ble about anything until after spending the 
second pay check—at least. 


Equipment; A Talking Bell. 
By A PIonrrr. 

I wonder how many telephone men and 
women of today have seen switchboards 
with flat plugs instead of the present, 
round-type plug? 

The board I have in mind was in servy- 
ice in a town in North Missouri, and my 
first telephone work was as night operator 
on this board in 1897. The flat plugs were 
metal on one side and insulated on the 
other side. To ring a subscriber we would 
insert the plug, metal side up, in the jack. 
After ringing, we would pull out the plug 
and insert it with the metal side down to 
make connection for talking. 

There were listening keys associated 
with the cord pairs but the ringing cur- 
rent was connected to contacts of the jacks. 
Therefore, if any operator would insert 
more than one plug in jacks and have the 
metal side of the plugs up, all those sub- 
scribers would receive the ring. 

All our lines were single-wire lines, 
using earth return. Even the toll trunk 
circuits were single-wire circuits, and all 
telephones were of the old series type. On 
the toll trunk lines we had series bells 
connected on the wall back of the board, 
and this reminds me of a peculiar incident 
which perhaps few of our present-day men 
have experienced. 

One night I could hear some one talking 
and noticed that I did not have any con- 
nections up on the board. Our switchboard 
was in the living quarters back of a jew- 
elry store and I thought perhaps some one 
was in the store. As I knew the store was 
supposed to be locked, I slipped to the 
door of the store and listened but did not 
hear the voices in the store. 

I returned to the front of the switch- 
board and again heard the voices rather 
faintly. Then I looked back of the switch- 
board but there was not room enough back 
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of it for more than one person. After 
investigating for some time, I happened to 
place my ear close to one of the series 
bells on the wall back of the board. This 
bell was connected on one of our toll trunk 
lines, and the voices I heard were coming 
from this bell. 

The mystery was solved and I was 
pleased to find there were no spooks or 
no robbers in the store. This extension 
was connected on a toll line that had two 
other stations on the line, and when | 
plugged into the jack of this line, I found 
they were talking. The armature of the 
series bell acted the same as the diaphragm 
of a receiver and reproduced the voices. 


Plant Man Shows Resourcefulness 
in Observing Safety First Rules. 

From Topeka, Kans., comes a story of 
resourcefulness of a Southwestern Bell 
plant man. George E. Rose, supervising 
construction Pittsburg, Kans., 
while off duty was driving through the 
Newton district when he noticed a pole 
afire in the company’s toll line. 


foreman, 


Finding 
that he could not extinguish the fire with 
sand and dirt, he went to a nearby farm- 
house and secured a jug of water. 

The jug was all right for the ground 
work but not for the pole work. When he 
put on his spurs and climbed the pole to 
the crossarm where fire and smoke were 
pouring from the through-bolt hole, he did 
not care to use his safety on the charred 
wood; hence he could not raise the jug to 
pour water into the burning pole. 

Being a real telephone man, he saw that 
the pole was going to be destroyed if some- 
thing was not done at once, so he returned 
to the ground with the jug of water where 
he could use both hands. He then proceed- 
ed to fill his mouth with water, reclimb the 
pole, and extinguish the fire in the through- 
bolt hole, in the way Chinese laundrymen 
were once said to use for sprinkling clothes. 


Don’t Be Foolish; Stop at All 
Grade-Crossings and Be Safe. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN 

Mornin’, buddies! ’Bout a week ago, the 
evening papers told the story of a tragic 
grade-crossin’ accident which caused the 
death of five young people. They were 
returnin’ from a dance. The driver, in his 
haste to get home, forgot about a railroad 
crossing that he had crossed hundreds of 
times. A fast passenger train struck the 
car an’ ’fore a feller could count ten, the 
car was a twisted mass of wreckage and 
parts of the bodies of the five young folks 
were scattered all along the right-of-way 
for nearly half a mile. 

Buddies, every year about 2,000 persons 
are killed at grade-crossings. Why people 
needlessly waste their lives is beyond me, 
fer it’s been proved that a train can make 
hash out of a car and its occupants in less 
time than it takes to tell about it. It 
doesn’t take much time to stop at a railroad 
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crossing, look both ways and then cross the 
tracks, after ycu have made sure that it is 
safe to do so. 

Did you ever stop an’ think of it this 
way? There are about 99,000 humans who 
are alive today, feeling fine and dandy. 
and enjoyin’ life—but who will all be dead 
before the year is over, just because they 
were careless for only one second. 

When a feller stops an’ thinks of the 
situation that way, it sorta makes him 
think, “Why, consarn it, if I don’t do every- 
thing safely, I’m liable to be one of the 
99,000!” 

Well, what say we take up a flock of 
safety signals? Here we go: 


Be shure that you never get out of a car 
on the side on which traffic is passing. 
Many a poor feller has been severely 
injured just because he got out of a 
car on the wrong side and was hit by 
an oncoming car. 

Every thoughtful parent starts explain- 
ing the dangers of the street to his 
children as soon as they are able to 
understand. Start on your children 
now by training them to: 

Look to the left and then to the right 
before crossing streets; 

Obey traffic signals and traffic police- 
men; 

Never play in the streets. 


Careful drivers— 

Obey traffic rules and regulations, 
and observe signs and signals; 

Keep their cars under control and 
within speed limits; 

Keep in the line of traffic and signal 
before changing directions or pulling 
out of line; 

Are on the lookout for children and 
pedestrians. 

A safe driver has been properly trained 
regarding the operation of his auto- 
mobile; has proper consideration for 
the rights and privileges of others; 
and has good eyesight, good hearing 
and sound health. How do you line 
up? 

Ropes should be inspected often and 
carefully. All defective rope should 
be removed from your trucks and 
turned in at the storeroom. 

Every time you start to come out of a 
manhole make shure that everything 
is in the clear. Come out facing the 
traffic. 

Frequently we get a report of an acci- 
dent which was caused by lack of 
proper precaution while unloading 
poles. These pointers, if followed, 
should help you to unload poles in a 
safe and efficient manner: 

Inspect every stake before you start 
to unload and make sure that there 
are no broken ones. 

Examine the stake pockets on the car. 
Make sure they are tight and that 
the bolts are in good shape. Be 
especially on the lookout for broken 
or loose bolts. 

Examine the binding wires and make 
sure that none has been broken. 

Never permit a workman to climb on 
top of a load of poles. 

Use two cant hooks and always trench 
the hole when you're setting a heavy 
pole with the aid of pikes. 

Likely the pikes will fall when the pole 
drops into the hole. Be on the look- 
out for them and exercise plenty of 
care to avoid an accident. Watch your 
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footing when setting a pole; slipping 
is dangerous. 


Always make sure that the strand you're 
placing or removing does not sag and 
come in contact with some “hot stuff.” 

Never stand on poles while strand is 
being pulled in, if you can keep from 
it. 

Do you go to your doctor regularly for 
a thorough health examination? Little 
defects can become major afflictions if 
not discovered and cleared up. Often 
you are not conscious of them until 
the damage has been done. See your 
doctor regularly and prevent such 
trouble. 


Let children play or loiter around your 
work and you're sure to have trouble. 
Keep children away from manholes, 
open excavations and any other work 
you are doing. It’s better to keep 
them away than to carry them away 
seriously injured. 

Immediately after removing a manhole 
cover, place it where it cannot be 
bothered by any of the curious public 
Never leave a manhole bar or cover 
hooks standing in the cover. 

Vicious Ole Man Accident is not 
choosey when picking his victims. His 
only requirement is that the trait of 
“being careless” must be stronger than 
the trait of “being safe.’”” On which 
side of the fence are you? 

Every once in a while a feller gets a 
good safety idea in his head, but fails 
to pass it on. If you've got any good 
safety ideas send them in to me. I'll 
give you full credit for them and pass 
them on to the rest of the buddies. 


Guess that’s about enough signals for 
today, and now for a little chat. How’re 
the bulletin boards of your company? Are 
they being used or are they just collecting 
dust? Why not dust them off and put them 
to work, passing out safety information: 


Homemade bulletins, photographs, news- 
paper clippings, messages from company 
officials, statements of accidents or of prize- 
winning suggestions can be used—and the 
cost won’t amount to enough to worry 
about. 

Give scmeone the responsibility of keep- 
ing the board full of interesting informa- 
tion relating to safety, and instead of being 
dust-collectors your boards will soon be 
helping to make your employes safety- 
conscious. 

Blackboards, located at the plant en- 
trance or at other points where employes 
congregate, have been used by some com- 
panies and excellent results have been ob- 
tained. The messages should consist of 
brief, striking statements of facts, accom- 
panied by simple, distinctive illustrations 
drawn in colored chalk. 

If you have no bulletin boards, use a 
blackboard, but for the sake of safety use 
something to get safety messages over to 
your employes. 

Guess I’ll be ramblin’, but I'll be back 
Saturday. Until then remember: Even 
trivial accidents have large costs.” 

So long. Take care of yourself by o!- 
serving the laws of safety. 


| bead 


id 














Personal Notes from the Field 





Frank M. Oldiges of Minster, Ohio, 
who was manager of the Minster Telephone 
Co. for the last 24 years, retired the first 
i the year. He has been endorsed for a 
responsible position in the state highway 
department. 

Cleyson L. Brown, head of the United 
(companies, Abilene, Kans., is the subject 
of a most interesting page sketch in the 
current issue of The American magazine. 
The article deals largely with the philan- 
thropic activities of Mr. Brown in provid- 
ing Abilene a recreation park and the 
Brown Memorial Home for old folks. 

Telephone people in addition to those 
connected with the various operating com- 
panies controlled by Mr. Brown in the 
Middle West and East, will be greatly in- 
terested in this story of one of his many- 
sided activities. 

Fred Coulson, of Abilene, Kans., as- 
sistant general manager of the U nited 
Companies, has been installed as governor 
~~ the eighth district of Rotary Interna- 
tional. The eighth district includes 47 
clubs located in a territory which comprises 
the state of Kansas with the exception of 
three or four counties in southeastern Kan- 
sas. As a charter member of the Topeka 
club and a charter member and first presi- 
dent of the Abilene club, Mr. Coulson has 
taken an active interest in Rotary work 
since 1912. 

His election to the highest Rotary office 
in Kansas is a tribute not only to the indi- 
vidual whose executive leadership is thus 
recognized, but also to the United organ- 
ization with which he has been closely 
identified for more than 17 years. 

Edwin H. Farrow of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, central northern 
division, at Toronto, had rounded out 53 
years’ telephone service when he retired 
m January 31. He began as a messenger 
in the employ of Kenneth J. Dunstan, re- 
tired vice-president of the Bell company of 
Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario, February 1, 
1880. 

At the time when the first telephone ex- 
change in the British empire was opened at 
Hamilton, shortly after the world’s first 
switchboard was placed in operation at New 
Haven, Conn., Mr. Farrow was working 
with the late Hugh C. Baker and A. T. 
Smith, retired division manager. 

During his career in Ontario telephony, 
\lr. Farrow served as operator at Dundas, 
messenger and clerk at Hamilton, local 
manager at Stratford, Orillia and Belleville 
ind assistant local manager at Kingston. 
He has been in Toronto during the past 
15 years. 

In order that Mr. Farrow might be 
equipped to pursue his favorite hobby, his 
associates gathered on the eve of his re- 


tirement and presented him with a combi- 
nation work bench and tool cabinet, com- 
pletely outfitted. 

Harry C. Todd, of Marysville, Mo., 
vice-president, Hanamo Telephone Co., has 
the sympathy of the entire telephone field 
in the death of his wife, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Todd, secretary-treasurer of the Hanamo 
company, who passed away January 21 
following a long illness. 

Mr. Todd is a member cf the executive 
committee of the Missouri Telephone Asso- 
ciation and has been active in the conven- 
tions of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. : 


Obituary. 


Hart F. Farwell, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
president and general manager of the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co. for the 
past 20 years, a pioneer in the development 
of Independent communications systems in 
Illinois and Indiana and long prominent in 
state and national association affairs, died 
at his home in Terra Haute on January 24 
following a four months’ illness. He was 
72 years old at his death. He had not been 
in good health for several years. He suf- 
fered an attack of influenza last fall and 
did not recover from its effects. 

Mr. Farwell was born in Frederick, IIl., 
March 17, 1861. For 16 years, from 1882 
to 1898, he was engaged in the retail hard- 
ware business at Astoria, Ill. He first be- 
came interested in the telephone business 
when his attention was attracted to a long 
distance telephone placed in his father’s 
store. He noted the increasing interest in 
the new invention and observed the work 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., then 
operating a few exchanges in the state. 

He became associated with the Astoria 
Telephone Co. in 1895, and later with the 
Fulton County Telephone Co. He took an 
interest in the telephone company at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and after obtaining a franchise, 
went to St. Louis and enlisted the support 
of certain interests there which financed his 
efforts. As a result, the Kinlock-Bloom- 
ington Telephone Co. was a success. Ex- 
changes were then established in Chrisman, 
Paris and Marshall. 

In 1905; Mr. Farwell went to Terre 
Haute, Ind., as secretary-treasurer of the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co. which, 
at that time, was struggling to compete 
with the Central Union Telephone Co. 
After several years of competition, the Bell 
company sold its exchange in Terre Haute 
to the Citizens company in 1912. 

Always enthusiastic over the possibilities 
for developing the telephone, Mr. Farwell 
was among the pioneer Independent tele- 
phone men who gathered together for the 
purpose of organizing a national association. 
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In June, 1897, he went to Detroit, Mich., to 
attend the first meeting of Independent tele 
phone men. From that time he was very 
active in furthering the organization of the 
National Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the entire telephone 
industry. 

In 1916 Mr. Farwell was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Telephone Association 
Retiring as president of the association in 

















Hart F. Farwell, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
President and General Manager of the Cit- 
izens Independent Telephone Co., Recently 
Passed Away at the Age of 72 Years. He 
Was One of the Old-Timers in the Tele— 
phone Industry, Being Among Those Pres- 
ent at the First National independent 
Convention in 1897, 


1917, he was elected a director and served 
on the executive committee for many years. 
He also had served as director of the na- 
tional association for years. 


The Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association was organized in 1920 at 
Winona Lake, Ind., and Mr. Farwell was 
elected its first president. Prior to this he 
had served as director of telephones for 
the United States government, during the 
period of government control, in a terri 
tory comprising about six states in the 
Middle West. 
ing officer in the Independent group for the 
signal corps during the world war. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Farwell, 
in addition to being president of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., company, retained interests in 
the telephone systems at Chrisman, Paris, 
Marshall and Bloomington, IIl., although 
control of these companies had been sold 
by him to Theodore Gary & Co. 

Mr. Farwell deserves a great deal of 


He also served as recruit- 
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credit for his work in the development of 
state associations and of the national asso- 
ciation for the practical benefit to the entire 
Independent telephone industry throughout 
the country. He was one of the few old- 
time Independent men who are still active 
in the field. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Belle 
Farwell; a daughter, Bonnie; and two sons, 
Maro B. Farwell, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, and 
Hubert Farwell, of Urbana, III. 

John A. Reed, age 66, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, attorney and brother of former Sen- 
ator James A. Reed of Missouri, died at 
his home on January 20. Death was due 
to heart trouble, Mr. Reed being in bed 
at the time. 

Mr. Reed was widely known for his ac- 
tivities in conducting affairs of the Iowa 
Electric Light & Power Co., the Central 
States Electric Co., and the Middle States 
Utilities Co., which operates through sub- 
sidiaries about 5,700 telephones in Iowa and 
approximately 9,500 telephones in Missouri. 
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As vice-president of the Iowa Electric 
Light & Power Co., Mr. Reed had han- 
dled its legal affairs for many years. He 
always maintained a keen interest in com- 
munity activities. 

Mr. Reed’s death was unexpected, al- 
though members of the family had known 
for some time he suffered heart disease. 
Mrs. Reed was in Kansas City, Mo., at 
the time. 

Surviving are the widow, his brother 
and two sisters, Mrs. Walter Boyrer and 
Miss Mary A. Reed, both of Portland, 
Ore. 

William Henry Hayes, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, for the past 11 years general 
manager of the Maritime Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., and a telephone pioneer 
with 48 years’ active service, died at his 
home in Halifax, Saturday, January 21, at 
the age of 63 years. 

Mr. Hayes, who had been in failing 
health for several months, was born near 
Carlingford, in Perth county, province of 
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Ontario, Canada. In 1885, he entered th: 
employ of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can 
ada, five years after its incorporation. 

In 1889 he was manager of the Bell ex 
change at Windsor, Ontario. Six years 
later he was transferred to the Canadian 
west and became district manager for Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. Later he becamx 
assistant manager for the northwest terri- 
tories, an area extending from the head 
of the Great Lakes to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

In 1908, Mr. Hayes was appointed com 
missioner when the Bell company sold its 
telephone interests to the Manitoba govern- 
ment. He resigned in 1912 and in January 
of the following year became superintendent 
of the Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. He was named general manager in 
1922. 

Mr. Hayes was a prominent clubman in 
Halifax, a 33rd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason and was well-known in Shrine 
circles in that section of the country 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Proposed Indiana Sales Tax Would 
Apply to Telephone Companies. 


The introduction in the general assem- 
bly of the Indiana legislature of a sales 
tax bill shows the telephone industry not 
forgotten—in fact, too well-remembered. 
Telephone companies operating in the state 
would be charged a direct tax of 2 per 
No difference 
is made between local and long distance. 


cent on all business done. 


Many contend there are innumerable 
vicious features in the bill. However, it 
Is an administration measure—and the ad- 
ministration has 43 out of 50 members in 
the Senate and 91 of 100 members in the 
House. Just how far the sentiment of 
business men can go toward diverting this 
huge majority to their views instead of 
for those of the administration, is prob- 
lematical. 

Unlike many other interests which will 
have to absorb the tax themselves, being 
virtually helpless when it comes to pass- 
ing it on to the consumer, the telephone 
companies, it is said, will be able to put 
on the extra tax, but as a matter of prin- 
ciple and bookkeeping they do not want 
to do it. Those who are fighting the bi" 
contend it is difficult of administration, and 
that administration costs will be entirely 
too high in proportion to the revenue col- 
lected. 

They also point out that the revenues the 
state will collect will not be as large as 
the legislature predicts. It is also alleged 
that the state will collect its money every 
month in gross sales. Most of the busi- 


ness interests sometimes wait 60 days and 


even 12 months to collect and at times 
never do, although they would pay the 
tax on slow and dead accounts just the 
same as if it were cash in the drawer. 


Some Bills Affecting Telephones 
Before Nebraska Legislature. 
Nebraska telephone men are _ finding 

more to concern them in the bills filed at 
the present session of the state legislature 
than for a number of years. They are 
not particularly concerned over whether 
the railway commission is abolished and 
recreated in a new form, for there has not 
been a session since the commission was 
made a constitutional body that a strong 
minority has not clamored for its elim- 
ination. There is a possibility that a bill 
providing for election by districts may be 
favorably acted upon. 

A group of Omaha members, who have 
been demanding a reduction in rates from 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., have 
introduced a bill fixing maximum telephone 
rates in all cities of 5,000 population or 
over at $7 a month for business service, 
$20 per month private branch exchanges 
and $2.25 a month for residence stations. 
The bill also authorizes these cities to pur- 
chase and acquire, through arbitration or 
condemnation, any telephone system already 
in existence. As Omaha has already ex- 
ceeded her limit of bonded indebtedness, 
this threat is not taken seriously. 

A change in the female labor law with 
respect to hours and time of work is sug- 


gested, but these have always been amended 
in the past so as not to include the tele- 
phone companies in their application. 

Other bills on file affecting the industry 
directly include these: 

To prevent installation of nickel-a-call 
telephone stations in offices, hotels or places 
of business or public buildings, except for 
long distance calls; privilege tax of 2 per 
cent on gross revenues; state income tax 
of 1 per cent on net incomes. 

Providing for the investigation by the 
state railway commission of telephone 
rates, schedules and service, upon complaint 
of any patron or by any municipal organi- 
zation or on the commission’s own motion, 
with the provision that where companies 
make applications they shall pay all of the 
commissioner's expenses for hearings and 
investigations to be charged as cost, and 
sued for if not paid; creating a board of 
executive state officers as a substitute for 
Requiring the 
railway commission to make a report to 
the state tax commissioner, which shall 
contain such facts, statements and explana- 
tions as will disclose for a five-year period 
claimed values for rate-making purposes 
of all common carriers and public service 
companies, as well as all stocks, bonds and 


the railway commission. 


other evidences of indebtedness to holding 
companies. 

Empowering the state board of valuation 
and assessment to determine and equaliz« 
taxable valuations of common carriers, pu!- 
lic service companies and other corpora- 
tions on a basis which shall include th 
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A DESERVING UNIT 
for every new toll board 





ERE is a switchboard for toll service 
manutactured by the American Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Company, Chicago, II. 
Notice the Calculagraph installed flush with 
shelf at right of picture. This is the modern 
protection, approved by switchboard builders 
and traffic managers, against toll call losses. 
With utmost precision, the Calculagraph 
mechanically computes and prints ELAPSED 
TIME. 
delibly stamps on the toll ticket the time of 
each call, also the actual ELAPSED TIME 


A pull of the handle clearly and in- 


the circuit is in use, for any number of calls. 
No arithmetic by pencil—no diversion from 
other duties—no chance of error—the Calcu- 
lagraph is easily and quickly operated while 
conversing with either the calling or answer- 
ing party. The Calculagraph is now supplied 
in either the well-known spring-driven model 
or an electric-driven model operated by elec- 
tric impulses from a master clock (24 or 48 
volts), or by self-starting synchronous motor 
(60 cycle A. C.). Prices and detailed infor- 


mation on request. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 








New York City 














When communicating with the Calculagraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY 
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consideration of any value or valuations as 
are contained in annual reports of the cor- 
porations to the commission; permitting 
search warrants to be issued to discover if 
wires, pipe lines or other utility service 
equipment is being tapped or otherwise un- 
lawfully used. 

A dozen or more amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law are proposed. 
The principal one restricts to $200, except 
in extraordinary cases, hospital, medical 
and surgical fees. It also endeavors te 
make it clear to the courts that they shall 
not in the future allow claims where in- 
juries have lit up latent ailments, but must 
reduce awards in the proportion as such 
disease contributed to the death or disabil- 
ity, taking into consideration only the ex- 
tent of disability created by the accident. 
It also limits to a year any and all claims, 
whether they arise from developed latent 
disease or not. 

Another bill abolishes the office of state 
compensation commissioner and substitutes 
a court to handle all cases, and provides 
for more rapid final disposition. Another 
empowers the insurance commissioner to 
pass on the solvency of insurance compa- 
nies writing compensation, and provides 
that he shall make rates. Another pro- 
vides that where an employer includes board 
and lodging for employes who travel from 
place to place in the compensation he pays 
them, this shall be included in basing 
awards, regardless of whether they were 
fixed at the time of hiring. 


Tax on Telephone Companies Pro- 
posed in New Jersey. 

A bill (A. 60) has been introduced in the 
House of the New Jersey legislature to 
provide for extension of the gross receipts 
tax to telephone companies, including their 
interstate business. 

Since the United States Supreme Court 
two years ago ruled against the method 
then in force for taxing the interstate busi- 
ness of telephone companies, the state has 
been without revenue from that source. 


Cooperative Plan tor Telephones 
Proposed in Oregon Legislature. 


The creation of cooperative telephone 
districts is sought in a bill (H. 58) intro- 
duced in the Oregon legislature by a group 
of senators and representatives, and the 
legislature has been asked by Governor 
Meier, in a special message, to memorialize 
Congress to provide for “adequate author- 
ity” for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or another federal agency to regulate 
interstate telephone rates. 

The pending bill would require an elec- 
tion to be held upon the filing of a peti- 
tion signed by 5 per cent of the qualified 
voters within any proposed district. This 
may be composed of contiguous territory 
in One Or more counties, or of one or more 
municipalities, with or without  unincor- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 14. 

1. On a built-up circuit call, for example, 

if you receive a report that the called 

line is busy, say, “(Name of your 


office). (Called number) BY. I will 
hold this circuit.” 

Yes. 

Yes. 


The person-to-person rate still applies. 
If the call is not passed to the toll 
center without delay, the filing time 
should be given. 


we Sh 








porated territory. The affirmative vote of 
a majority of the voters of each munici- 
pality or parcel of territory would be re- 
quired before such section could be in- 
cluded in a district. 

The affairs of the district would be 
placed under the control of five elected 
directors, who would be authorized to levy 
taxes, etc., and “to transact a cooperative 
telephone business on the cooperative plan.” 


Chairman of Illinois Commission 
Cuts Its Operating Costs. 


Economies effected by Chairman Benja- 
min F. Lindheimer of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, through a 30 per cent 
cut in the number of employes and salary 
reductions for those remaining, have al- 
ready sliced $201,460 from the commission’s 
annual pay roll, an analysis disclosed last 
week, 

Additional savings may be made, Mr. 
Lindheimer said, when he has had an op- 
portunity to examine pending dockets and 
the duties of the remaining employes. 

“T told the department heads of the com- 
mission,” he explained, “that I wanted them 
to recommend reductions which would not 
only cut the working staff to the bone but 
would actually cripple us a little. Gov. 
Horner’s platform was so clear on the 
necessity of paring down expenses of gov- 
ernment that it has to be done.” 

The biennial appropriation for the com- 
mission, as passed by the general assembly 
in 1931, was $1,234,780, of which $979,480 
was set aside for salaries and wages. Chair- 
man Lindheimer has saved $162,540 by dis- 
charging 57 employes, and $38,920 by cut- 
ting the pay of the remaining 100—a total 
of $201,460. 

Among those discharged were four of the 
six assistant commissioners. The secretary 
of the commission and four private secre- 
taries were also relieved. The latter will 
not be replaced, the chairman added, and 
he does not at present contemplate appoint- 
ing any assistant commissioners. 

Engineers, assistant engineers, investiga- 
tors, stenographers, examiners and other 
employes were discharged in the sweeping 
order. In making the appropriation for 
the next biennium, however, it was believed 
likely that some other items, in addition to 
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salaries and wages, would be given close 
attention. 

“Every public utility, under our present 
economic conditions, ought to be willing t 
accept a minimum reasonable return on 
that portion of the present value of its in- 
vestment and property devoted to the serv 
ice.” This statement, from the inaugural! 
address of Governor Horner, was the repl) 
of Chairman Lindheimer to a request for 
a delineation of the regulatory bodys 
policies. 


Indiana Commission Finds Rates 
in Portland Not Excessive. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has denied a decrease in telephone rates 
asked by a number of Portland residents 

in a petition filed August 13, 1931. 

The petition, which was headed by C. V. 
Gott, mayor of Portland, asserted the rates 
charged by the telephone company were 
too high. However, the commission de- 
clared that after a survey made by its ex- 
perts the rates charged by the company 
are not excessive, taking into consideration 
its investment and earning. 


Sale of Wright County, Minn., 
Properties Approved. 

The Wright County Telephone Co., op- 
erating at Waverly and Montrose, Minn.. 
has been granted authority by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
to sell its properties to H. M. Ollig, pro- 
prietor of the Lake Region Public Servic« 
Co. of Minnesota. 


The properties of the Wright County 
company consist of toll circuits, together 
with toll pole lines carrying them, extend- 
ing into and through Wright county; and 
a local exchange switchboard and distribut- 
ing plant at Waverly and Montrose. 


In approving the property transfer, the 
commission gave no consideration as to the 
value of, or price to be paid for, the prop- 
erties. 


Nebraska Commissioner Consider- 
ing Reopening Bell Case. 

F. L. Bollen, new railway commissioner 
in Nebraska, announces that he has in- 
structed the commission attorney to in- 
vestigate the reports of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. with the idea in mind 
of later filing an application for the re- 
opening of the case in federal court ten 
years ago, which was won by the company 
against the commission. 


The latter was given permission at some 
later date to ask that the decree be re- 
opened for further testimony, but was also: 
enjoined from interference with the com- 
pany in establishing and collecting the rates 
the company was authorized to publish. 

Commissioner Randall said that he was 
not anxious to put his neck in a legal 
noose, but that Commissioner Bollen was 
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free to act for himself, so long as he 
observed the language of the decree. At- 
torney Vaill said that he would make no 
move toward a reopening until he had been 
able to gather enough evidence and law to 
justify a reasonable belief that the state 
might be able to win. 

Former State Senator Easton, of Omaha, 
who was beaten for the democratic nomina- 
tion by Mr. Bollen, headed a delegation 
of Omaha people who demanded lower 
rates, particularly in the rural sections. 
They said a number of meetings had been 
held at which much inflammatory talk had 
been indulged in, and that the sentiment 
was loudly expressed that the commission 
was not protecting their interest in rate 
natters. 


North Dakota Rural Telephone 
Lines Being Abandoned. 

A great many applications to discontinue 
and dismantle rural telephone lines are be- 
ing received by the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission. Without exception the rea- 
sons for such applications are the stringent 
tinancial conditions. 

The properties have lacked maintenance 
and have run down to a point beyond repair. 
Patrons have found it impossible to pay 
rentals or assessments, or any part of them, 
and consequently the company’s officers 
have been unable to make collections. Com- 
pany deficits have mounted until the of- 
licers have found it necessary to call a halt. 

“The commission is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that rural service is desirable,’ says 
a recent bulletin of the commission. “As a 
matter of fact, telephone service is of as 
much or more value to the rural patrons as 
any other class of users. 

“It would be impossible to predict the 
future of rural telephone service, but in 
these cases of abandonment it is quite safe 
to assume that as soon as financial condi- 
tions become better, these companies will 
be reorganized and_ telephone 


established.” 


service 


Southwestern Bell Retires from 
Competitive Point in Texas. 

The Commissioners Court in Houston, 
Texas, on January 30, passed an order 
stating that so far as it is concerned the 
Home Telephone Co. of Humble, Texas, 
may take over the system in Humble of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

D. V. Kersh, secretary of the Humble 
company, went before the court and told 
its members that arrangements for the 
merger practically are completed and that 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. will 
allow the Home company to take over all 
its telephones in Humble. 

Under the present arrangement, he said, 
the Southwestern Bell company has 17 sub- 
cribers and his company has 189. 

“We have practically reached an agree- 
ment whereby the Southwestern Bell com- 
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pany will step out and agree to give us 
long distance point,” he 
said. 


service to any 


The Humble company operates in one of | 


the oldest oil fields in Texas, about 20 miles 
north of Houston. It has maintained its 
own toll lines to Houston, connecting at 
that point with the Bell, by virtue of con- 
tracts it had with the old Houston Inde- 
pendent company. 


Telephone Manager Wins Court 
Fight with Bank Receiver. 

E. C. Hunt, operator of several groups 
of companies in Nebraska, won in the 
courts a legal battle with the receiver of 
a state bank at Weston, where he had de- 
posited various the respective 
credit of three of his Citizens Telephone 
Corp. exchanges. He had also borrowed 
money from the bank in approximately the 
total amount of the deposits. 


sums to 





The receiver brought suit on the note, | 
claiming that Mr. Hunt was not entitled | 
to offset his deposits because he had not | 


shown the necessary connection between 
the deposits that would justify their being 
considered as an offset against Mr. Hunt’s 
own note. The receiver has appealed to 
the supreme court. 


Company Wins in Suit on Owner- 
ship of Stub Line. 


In a decision handed down in Portage, 
Wis., on January 10 by Circuit Court 
Judge C. F. Van Pelt awarding the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. 6 cents damages 
in its suit against former Sen. George W. 
Staudenmeyer, Caledonia township farmer, 
it is believed a precedent has been estab- 
lished affecting rural telephone subscribers 
throughout Wisconsin. 

Mr. Staudenmeyer claimed part owner- 
ship in the telephone line running from the 
company’s main line to his home, half a 
mile away. Upon subscribing for service, 
he was forced to pay one-half the cost of 
erection from the 
installation. 

In a protest against what Caledonia farm- 
ers termed excessive telephone rates some 
months ago, a general removal of telephones 
from farms in this township resulted. 

Mr. Staudenmeyer’s telephone was dis- 
connected along with nearly 60 others. 
When the company attempted to remove 
the entire connecting line, he refused to 
allow the removal from his farm, alleging 
a half interest in the equipment. 


Commission Approves Small In- 


dependent System Transfer. 

The transfer of a telephone system which 
operates in a portion of the town of 
Owego, Tioga county, New York, from 
Charles A. Goodenow to George S. Holmes 
has been approved by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The considera- 
tion to be paid for the property is not to 
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Protector 


A weatherproof and fire- 
proof completely enclosed 
sub-station protector for 
outdoor mounting that 
provides perfect protec- 
tion and excellent facili- 
ties for line, instrument 
and ground connections. 
The Cook “O” Protector 
is compact, of sturdy con- 
struction and high quality. 
* * & 

Cook “O” Protector keeps 
all high potentials out of 
the subscriber’s premises. 
It reduces maintenance 
expense since it is always 
accessible to the trouble 
man. 


Cook “O" 
Sub-Station 


Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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exceed $1,800; and the commission’s con- 
sent to the transfer is not to be deemed as 
a determination by the commission of the 
value of the property which was trans- 
ferred. 

The commission also issued a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate the 
telephone plant in the territory which it 
now serves and which includes a portion of 
the town of Owego. The telephone system 
has a ‘central office at Appalachian. 

The petition to transfer the property was 
made by Charles A. Goodenow for himself 
and as executor of the estate of Hattie 
Goodenow, deceased. The reasons given 
for the sale are that the health of Mr. 
Goodenow does not permit him to continue 
to operate the property and for the purpose 
of settling the estate of Hattie Goodenow. 
Mr. Holmes, the purchaser, has had several 
years’ experience in operating telephone 
property and has secured a franchise from 
the town of Owego. 

Only multi-party line service is furnished, 
for which the present rate is $1.50 per 
month for either business or resident serv- 
ice. It is intended to continue this rate 
without change. While an examination of 
the property has not been made, it is be- 
lieved that the structural value exceeds the 
purchase price. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Blamed 


for Power Investigation Delay. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion in a letter to complainants on January 
18 blamed the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for the fact that its investigation into the 
affairs of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. is not progressing. The commission 
statement declared the telephone company 
has adopted an “obstructionist” attitude. 

Because the telephone company has re- 
fused to pay promptly its full obligation 
for the costs of the investigation into its 
affairs it has been necessary to place prac- 
tically all commission experts on the tele- 
phone case “or endanger the 11 months’ in- 
vestigation already performed and perhaps 
threaten the loss of approximately $1,500,- 
000 to telephone users in all parts of the 
state, including those living in the territory 
served by the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Go.” 

The statement said many complaints 
have been received concerning the delay 
in the power company probe. 

The commission letter pointed out that 
the interim order reducing rates of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 12% per cent 
might receive adverse consideration in the 
United State Supreme Court if the inves- 
tigation was not continued, even though 
the company was not paying its bills in 
full. 

The telephone company case is now be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, 
and a decision on the interlocutory in- 
junction issued by the commission is ex- 
pected this month. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

January 27: Order issued approving the 
acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania of the properties of the Forest 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which operates 
in portions of Clarion, Forest, Venango and 
Warren counties, Pennsylvania. 

February 16: Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Davis on joint ap- 
plication of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and George B. Holden, 
doing business as the Ward Telephone Co., 
for permission to buy and sell, respectively, 
telephone properties located at Ward, Boul- 
der county, Colorado. 

February 16: Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Davis on joint ap- 
plication of the New York Telephone Co. 
for authority to purchase the properties of 
the Salisbury Center Telephone Co., Inc.. 
which operates in Salisbury and Arrietta., 
New York. 

CALIFORNIA, 

January 31: Citizens Toll Reduction 
League filed complaint against the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., asking elimina- 
tion of toll charges between West Los An- 
geles and other parts of city of Los An- 
geles. 

February 1: Complaint filed by the Reed- 
ley Chamber of Commerce against the 
Reedley Telephone Co. and the Dinuba Tel- 
ephone Co. alleging that approximately 20 
subscribers served by the Reedley Tele- 
phone Co. were transferred to the exchange 
of the Dinuba Telephone Co. by arbitrary 
agreement between the two companies; 
complaint asks that commission order the 
re-transfer of these subscribers to the 
Reedley system. 

February 2: Joint application of the 
Fowler Independent Telephone Co., Lind- 
say Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Magnolia Farmers Telephone Co., and the 
Reedley Telephone Co. dismissed upon re- 
quest. The application asked for order 
authorizing the applicants to sell certain 
property and the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., to acquire the property and render 
telephone service in the territory involved. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 13: Order approving traffic 
agreement between the Harrisonville Tele- 
phone Co. and the Macytown Telephone 
Co. providing for the connection of toll 
lines of the former with exchange of the 
latter and joint handling of toll messages. 

January 19: Request of the Farmington 
Telephone Co. to waive installation charges 
until January 1, 1934, granted. 

January 19: Schedules presented on 
which no action was taken by the commis- 
sion: 

Industry Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. No. 3, ap- 
plying to Industry, Littleton and Brooklyn 


exchanges, proposes a reduction of $3.00. 


per year on all classes of service but ex- 
tensions and $2.00 per year on extensions, 
effective March 1. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s re- 
vised sheet 1A applicable to Sidell, and 
second revised sheet 1 applicable to Broad- 
lands, effective January 21. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. 
C. C. 2, sheet 1, applying to Allerton; ex- 
change at Allerton discontinued and sub- 
scribers formerly connected thereto now 
served from Broadlands and_ Sidell, 
effective January 21. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. 
C. C. 3, revised sheets 2 and 9, applicable 
to its Belvidere exchange, changing dis- 
count period from the 15th to the 20th of 
the month, effective February 14. 
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January 24: Special permission granted 
the Ashley Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
put in force on less than statutory notice, 
effective January 1, 1933, at its Ashley ex- 
change, a switching charge for rural service 
subscribers, of $3.50 per year, subscribers 
to own and maintain lines and instruments 
to exchange limits. 

January 24: Schedules presented on 
which no action was taken: 

Eastern Illinois Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. 
1, sheet No. 5, covering a monthly rate of 
$1.00 for switchboard operators, applying 
to Rantoul, Fisher, Gifford, Thomasboro 
and Penfield, effective February 1. 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.’s I. 
Cc. C. No. 1, revised sheets 2, 3, and 4, 
covering change in billing of rural sub- 
scribers from quarterly to monthly, effec- 
tive April 1. 

January 25: Approval given the pro- 
posed standard form of contract providing 
for rendition of certain services by Inde- 
pendent telephone companies within the 
state of Illinois as agents for the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. of Illinois, and direct- 
ing that the telegraph company, and each 
telephone company with which it enters into 
contract, shall submit to the commission in 
the form of joint application, a copy of 
each contract that may be negotiated and 
which is proposed to be entered into in ac- 
cordance with the general plan involved. 

Under this plan telegrams may be dis- 
patched by subscribers to telephone service 
by merely calling the local telephone ex- 
change and delivering the message to an 
employe designated to take such messages. 

January 26: Request granted the Wa- 
bash Telephone Co. to discontinue service 
connection and move charges on all classes 
of service for period ending June 30. 

Request granted the Automatic Home 
Telephone Co. to further discontinue serv- 
ice connection and move charges on all 
classes of service from January 25 to 
July 1. 

Request granted the Illinois Valley Tele- 
phone Co. to further discontinue service 
connection and move charges on all classes 
of service for a period from January 25 
to July 1. 

January 30: Special permission granted 
the Hoopeston Telephone Co. to discontinue 
on less than statutory notice, beginning 
February 1 and ending May 31, 1933, serv- 
ice connection charges at its Hoopeston ex- 
change, and to put in effect during the same 
period a rule requiring city subscribers to 
pay for two months’ exchange service at the 
time of installation of service. 

February 9: Hearings in Springfield on 
joint application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to lease cer- 
tain telephone facilities and floor space in 
the city of Rockford by the Illinois Bell 
company. 

February 9: Hearings in Springfield on 
joint applications of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority by the Illinois 
Bell company to lease certain telephone 
facilities, power and floor space, in Wyanet. 
Bureau county, from the American com- 
pany. 

February 16: Hearing on petitions of 
residents in Urbana and Champaign asking 
a reduction in rates charged by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. The petitions were 
filed January 13 in Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

February 23: Hearing in Niles, Ottawa 
county, on application of the American 
Telephone Co. for permission to attach its 
telephone subscribers at Niles with its ex 


(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Kellogg P. B. X’s for Two New 
Schools in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Two new Kellogg P. B. X. switchboards 
were recently purchased by the Dictograph 
Products Co. of Jamaica, N. Y., for in- 
stallation at the Girls’ Vocational high 
school and the Ramsey, Jr., high school, 
both in Minneapolis, Minn. The switch- 
boards are part of the two complete tele- 
phone systems installed in these newly- 
fnished schools. 

Both of the boards have an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 200 lines. At present, they are 
equipped for 160 and 80 lines for the high 
school and the junior high school, respec- 
tively. 

These P. B. X’s were especially designed 
for use in schools by Kellogg engineers. 
Among their features is that of conference 
circuits which permit the principal to ring 
and talk to all stations at the same time. 

The equipment is giving satisfactory 
service and the Minneapolis Board of Ed- 
ucation is well pleased with their simplicity 
of operation and excellent performance. 


Telephone Dry Cells in Service for 
More Than Three Years. 

Writing from Alpena, S. D., Herbert 
Lound, manager of the Alpena Telephone 
Co., says: 

“We note in TELEPHONY of January 28, 
1933, that Jewell A. Jones of Stewartsville, 
Mo., has just taken out a set of Columbia 
gray label No. 6 dry cells which have been 
in service for a period of three years and 
49 days, which is almost a record, it is 
thought. 

We wish to inform you that this is no 
record at all, because we have several sets 
in use that have been in for three years, 
four months and nine days and are still 
going. 

We also had a set of Columbia batteries 
several years ago which had been in service 
for a period of six years and 15 days. We 
believe this is a record that will be hard to 
beat.” 


New City Hall Has 
P-A-B-X Equipment. 
Covering a square block and towering 
261 feet above the city’s “loop,” the new 
$4,000,000 city hall and county courthouse 
in St. Paul, Minn., stands as a modern 
achievement in beauty and efficiency. The 
straight, vertical lines, following the latest 
fashion in architectural motif for tall build- 
ings, produce a pleasing effect of simplicity 
and unity. 
ihe architects, Ellerbe & Co., have not 
only introduced countless innovations for 
sav'ng money both in construction and 
eventual maintenance of the building, but 
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have also provided every possible ultra- 
modern facility for increasing the efficiency 
of employes in every office. To quote a 
member of this firm: “There is no way by 
which the total value of this sort of mod- 
ernization can be estimated, but it would 
undoubtedly reach a staggering total.” 
Ranking high among these modern inno- 
vations for the promotion of employe effi- 
ciency is the Strowger P-A-B-X (private 
automatic branch exchange) installed in 
the building. Designed on a basis for fur- 
nishing complete communication service for 








View of New City Hall and County Court- 

house in St. Paul, Minn., in Which Com- 

munication Service is Provided py a Strow- 
ger P-A-X. 


both interior and exterior purposes to 600 
stations, the system at present is serving 
approximately 346 stations. 

Further station additions, however, are 
expected at a comparatively early date and, 
should the demand subsequently exceed the 
600-station mark, sufficient space has been 
provided in the telephone equipment rooms 
to install additional equipment ample for 
any requirement. 

All the telephones in the new city hall 
are dial instruments and terminate in the 
telephone equipment rooms. Here are pro- 
vided quarters for the Strowger P-A-B-X 
equipment, a three-position manual switch- 
board and a restroom for the operators. 
Outside light and ventilation, together with 
attractive furnishings, make these rooms 
comfortable and pleasant in appearance. 

The Strowger P-A-B-X equipment, in- 
cluding power board, charging equipment, 
storage battery and main distributing 
frame, as well as the associated three- 
position manual switchboard, were manu- 
factured by the Automatic Electric Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. Installation of the telephone 
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equipment in the new building was made 
by the installation force of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
Urtitities CoMMISSIONERS’ 1932 CONVEN- 
TION PRocEEDINGS, published by the State 
Law Reporting Co., of New York; 600 
pages. Price $5. 

The printed volume of proceedings of 
the 1932 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad & Utilities Commission- 
ers, held in Hot Springs, Ark., November 
15-18, 1932, just off the press, contains the 
thought, including copious data, growing 
out of agitation for general regulation of 
all transportation facilities. 

The association received reports recom- 
mending drastic changes in the regulation 
of motor truck and bus lines, railroads, and 
other public service corporations. Holding 
companies controlling railroads and other 
public utilities came in for a large share 
of attention at the convention, as did air 
transportation and its control. 

The report of the valuation committee 
drew a considerable amount of attention; it 
contains a summarization of the methods of 
the different state commissions in fixing 
rates of public utilities, and in a large num- 
ber of cases decisions are cited. 

Among the _ subjects were: 
Holding companies; valuation and_ the 
weight to be given reproduction cost; regu- 
lation of motor vehicle carriers and legisla- 
tion necessary therefor; public utility rates 
and methods of expediting action by con- 
ference and negotiation; depreciation and 
its proper treatment in accounting and rate 
proceedings ; railroad rates; air transporta- 
tion regulation; uniform regulatory laws 
and the question of assessing part of the 
cost of regulation upon the utilities; sta- 
tistics and accounts of railroads and public 
utilities; consolidation 
telephone depreciation. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRIES, by Glover and Cornell. Published by 
Prentice and Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York. In the review of this volume 
published in TELEPHONY of November 26, 
the list price is given as $5. Since then 
this has been changed to $6. 


discussed 


of railroads; and 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 6: Copper—Quiet ; 
Electrolytic, spot, 5c; futures, 54%c. Tin 
—Firmer; spot and nearby, $23.75; fu- 
tures, $23.95. Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $12.50; Buffalo, 
$14.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead— 
Dull; spot New York, 3c; East St. Louis, 
2.87c. Antimony—5.80c. 
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types of tubes now on the market. 


lessened and more electrons 


a ee ee 
effect of the space charge is 
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hence, 


her will work satisfactorily. 


input to filter; 
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February 11, 1933. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 


change at Bennington, and to discontinue 
its telephone exchange at Niles. 

February 24: Hearing in Gove, Gove 
county, on application of the Grainfield 
Telephone Co. for permission to close its 
office at Gove and give service to the Gove 
patrons from the Grainfield office. 

March 7: Hearing in Lindsborg, Mc- 
Pherson county, on complaint of certain 
subscribers in the city of Lindsborg against 
the United Telephone Co. 

LovuISsIANA. 

February 1: Complaint of the commis- 
sion on its own motion against the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
for improvement of the exchange facilities 
and service at Farmerville, dismissed in 
view of the fact that the service has been 
improved since the complaint was filed. 

January 5: Complaint dismissed of the 
commission on its own motion against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Inc., for violation of rules and regulations, 
by removing its toll station at Castor with- 
out the authority of the commission. 

The Southern Bell company recently filed 
written evidence of assurance that it de- 
sired to abide by the rules of the commis- 
sion. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 27: Continued hearing from 
January 19 in Boston on petition of the 
Boston Central Labor Union against the 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

MIssourl. 

January 26: In regard to complaint of 
citizens of Clarksdale, Arthur D. White, 
et al., against the rates of the Inter-County 
Telephone Co., requesting a 334% per cent 
reduction, the company was ordered to sat- 
isfy or answer in ten days. 

February 1: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Noel Telephone Co., Inc., to 
own and operate the exchange at Noel and 
furnish service to the Jane exchange. 

February 1: Complaint filed by H. W. 
Klemme against the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. requesting an adjustment of 
telephone charges. 

February 15: Hearing on application of 
R. S. Lower, of near Marshall Junction, 
desiring that telephone service be rendered 
him at his farm residence by the Mid- 
Missouri Telephone Co., formally known as 
the Marshall Junction Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 2: Application of the Hazard 
Telephone Co. for authority to reduce 
rates, approved. 

February 2: Application filed by Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co., of Avoca, a 
switching company, for authority to reduce 
rates 50 cents, making farm switching 35 
cents a month, town residence 45 cents and 
business 62% cents; it appearing that the 
company has a surplus of $3,000, and 
finances permit the reduction asked, appli- 
cation granted as requested. 

February 2: Application filed by Miller 
Independent Telephone Co. for authority 
to reduce rates on individual lines from 
$1.25 to $1.00 and on party farm lines to 
75 cents. (Company is farmer-owned and 
operates 14 business, 43 town residence and 
159 farm stations.) 

February 2: Application filed by Guide 
Rock division of Glenwood Telephone Co. 
for authority to reduce yearly assessments 
On business stations from $18 to $10 and 
on :arms from $12 to $8. 

February 2: Application filed by Curtis 

~outhwestern Telephone Co. of Curtis, 
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farmer-owned company, to reduce net rates 
from $1.25 to $1.00. 

February 2: Application of the Upland 
Telephone Co. for authority to reduce rates 
35 cents a month, approved. (Company 
supplies 22 business, 62 residence and 132 
farm stations.) 

NortH Dakota. 

December 31: Approval granted first re- 
vised sheets 1 and 2 of tariff filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. covering 
teletypewriter service in the state of North 
Dakota. 

December 31: Approval granted the re- 
duced schedule of telephone rates filed by 
the Oliver-Mercer Telephone Co., of Cen- 
ter. 

January 18: Petition filed by the Suc- 
cess Telephone Co., the Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co., and the Elliott Telephone Co., 
all of Lisbon, against the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. requesting a reduction 
in switching fees. 

January 24: Application filed by the 
Sterling Rural Telephone Co., through 
George W. Lewis, for authority to disman- 
tle telephone property. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co. of Cando, for a 
reduced schedule of rates for rural tele- 
phone service in Towner county. 

January 26: Reduced schedule of rates 
for Edinburg, filed by the Edinburg & 
Gardar Telephone Co., approved. 

January 26: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Stanley Telephone Exchange 
for authority to furnish two-party service. 
at the option of the patrons at a reduction 
of 25 cents per month. 

January 26: Joint application of the 
Mouse River Telephone Co. and the Tri- 
County Mutual Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to buy and sell, respectively, telephone 
property in Verendyre, granted. 
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January 26: Approval given second re- 
vised local exchange tariff filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. establish- 
ing a rate for service station service on a 
semi-annual basis applicable at Balfour. 

January 26: Approval given service 
station switching rate filed by the Heil 
Telephone Co. to be effective for a period 
of one year at Heil. 

OHI0. 

February 13: Hearing on petition of the 
Ohio Community Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to abandon its exchange at Pied- 
mont, Harrison county, from which it 
serves 14 customers. 

Claiming that the operation of this ex- 
change has resulted in “substantial” finan- 
cial loss, the company requests authority 
to serve these customers from its exchange 
at Holloway, Belmont county, and thus 
avoid the necessity of levying a toll charge 
against service to Flushing from the Pied- 
mont exchange area. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 14: Hearing on complaint of 
the residents of Kingfisher against the 
Western Telephone Corp. asking a reduc 
tion in rates. 

February 15: Hearing on complaint of 
the citizens of Guymon against the West- 
ern Telephone Corp. requesting a reduction 
in rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 1: The Perry Hollandale Tele- 
phone Co., which on April 20, 1932, was 
authorized ah emergency discount of $4 a 
subscriber per year, authorized to extend 
the reduced rate for another year ending 
January 1, 1934. 

February 1: The Horseshoe Telephone 
Co., which on April 23, 1932, was author- 
ized to grant an emergency discount of $3 
a year, authorized to extend the discount 
period for 12 months more. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Construction. 


Pana, I1tt.—The Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co. has purchased the building 
now occupied by its exchange and will 
spend $5,000 on changes and improvements. 


Financial. 


Tampico, ILt.—The financial report of 
the Tampico Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., presented at its recent annual meeting, 
showed the company with all bills paid up 
to date and $142 cash on hand, excluding 
over $9,000 in closed banks. 

After considering the question of adopt- 
ing a lower schedule of rates during the 
depression period, a final conclusion was 
reached after considerable inquiry and dis- 
cussion, that based on the past and present 
experience table of the telephone company 
and the order of state authority, the present 
rates are necessary in order that the tele- 
phone company may continue. 


Elections. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—The officers and direc- 
tors of the Intra-State Telephone Co. have 
been reelected for the ensuing year. The 
officers are: O. N. Custer, president; F. C. 
Woods, vice-president and general man- 
ager; R. G. Roadstrum, secretary and man- 
ager; C. E. Marsh, treasurer; L. D. John- 
son, assistant treasurer; Wilfred Arnold, 
counsel. 

The directors are: A. R. Bone, E. R. 
Cogswell, O. N. Custer, L. D. Johnson, R. 
G. Roadstrum, C. E. Marsh, Sidney Nird- 
linger, T. N. Swanson and F. C. Woods. 

THORNTON, INp—The Thornton Tele- 
phone Co. has elected as officers for the 
coming year, Watson Masters, president; 
Lewis Beesley, secretary-treasurer; M. L. 
Clouser, assistant manager; Marion Davis, 
superintendent. Mr. Clouser will continue 
as manager and in charge of all field work 
and office. The directors are Charles Stout, 
Lewis Beesley and Julius Goldsberry. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed the company to be in good financial 
condition but showed a very small operat- 
ing profit for the past year. The man- 
agement reported that there was a slight 
increase in telephones during January. 

Fort Dopcr, lowa.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Fort Dodge 
Telephone Co. resulted in a reelection of 
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the board of directors. They in turn named 
the same officers to serve another year: 
O. M. Oleson, president; D. M. Kelleher. 
vice-president ; W. L. Casteel, secretary, and 
J. M. Plaister, treasurer and general man- 
ager. The officers with R. P. Atwell ccn- 
stitute the board of directors. Miss Mar- 
garet Froh was named assistant secretary. 

GruNpy CENTER, lowa.—Ralph Geiter, 
Dr. McDowell, William Groote, Dr. Mol, 
Ford Klinefelter, Robert Plager and Otto 
Dirks, Jr., have been elected directors of 
the new mutual telephone company which 
has been organized here in competiticn with 
the Iowa State Telephone Co., against 
which a battle for one-third rate reduc- 
tion has been waged the past two months. 

The Iowa State company’s franchise, be- 
lieved to extend nearly 20 years, expired 
last month, it was discovered. Further 
negotiations for a decrease in rates having 
failed, rural and town patrons were called 
to a mass meeting at which the mutual 
telephone concern was endorsed and or- 
ganized. 

The officers of the new company, which 
has adopted the name of the United Tele- 
phone Exchange, are as follows: Robert 
Plager, president; Ralph Geiger, vice-pres- 
ident; George B. Robinson, secretary, and 
Will Groote, treasurer. 

OpEBoLt, Iowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Sac County Mutual Telephone Co. 
on January 30, George Ahrenholtz was 
elected president; J. L. Bruce, vice-presi- 


dent; R. Krusenstjerna, secretary; A. W. 
Lewis, treasurer; and B. B. Strieby, man- 
ager. 


The directors are George Ahrenholtz, 
John Halling, Joe Roeder, Thos. Raferty, 
C. Hoefling, A. W. Lewis, J. L. Bruce, 
George Kessler and P. E. Tremen. 

Vininc, IowA—At the Vining Tele- 
phone Co.’s annual meeting, James Riha 
was elected president and J. M. Dvorak, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Kovarik were hired to operate the switch- 
board for the coming year. 

Waukon, lIowa—The Paint Creek 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: O. T. Roe, president: 


M. Busness, vice-president; H. C. 
Hagen, secretary, and Peter Arneson, 
treasurer. 


Britton, Micu.—The following direc- 
tors and officers were reelected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Britton Telephone Co. : 
G. F. Putnam, president; Ben J. Beasley, 
secretary; Joseph Wiggins, treasurer, and 
John Gittus, C. R. Craig and John Under- 
wood, directors. 

The rate for the dues was lowered frcm 
$10 a year to $8 with an increase of $1 if 
not paid by March 1. 

MIppLEFIELD, Ou10o.—The annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Home Telephone 
Co. held recently resulted in the election 
of E. H. McGurer, president: W. A. 
30orn, vice-president; W. A. Adams, sec- 
retary, and N. U. Finlaw, treasurer. A new 
ruling, which will go into effect April 1, 
will reduce all rates 25 cents per month. 

Weston, Onto.—The Weston Home 
Telephone Co. elected M. B. Metzger, pres- 
ident; Lela Hirth, treasurer: Harmon 
Swerlein, H. E. Graham, O. S. Swartz, 
Edward Guyer, W. H. Conklin, directors. 
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Cameron, W. Va.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the United Farmers 
Telephone Co., George Todd was reelected 
president; Harry Phillips, vice-president: 
Mrs. D. D. Gump, secretary and treasurer. 
Harry Shepherd will retain his present po- 
sition as lineman. Two new directors 
were named, Elmer Chambers and Wil- 
liam Moore. 

KEWAUNEE, Wis.—The Horseshoe Tele- 
phone Co. has elected I. A. Bargman, pres- 
ident; Edward Burmeister, secretary ; Clar- 
ence Peters, treasurer; August F. Tesch. 
vice-president; Reinhold Tess, director for 
three years. 

Lewis, Wis.—Charles Engstrom was 
elected president of the Lewis Telephone 
Co. Charlie Erickson was chosen vice- 
president; Richard Lundeen, _ secretary- 
treasurer, and Emil Johnson, Peter Lun- 
deen and Pete Nelson, trustees. 


Miscellaneous. 

Gesto, OntTaRIO, Can.—T. W. Weyburn 
was re-appointed secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Colchester North Telephone 
System at the annual meeting of subscrib- 
ers on January 206. 

MarsEILLES, Irt.—Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Workman were injured in an automobile 
accident recently. Mr. Workman is owner 
of the Marseilles Telephone Co. 

McCune, Kans.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the McCune Mutual 
Telephone Co. recently, the reports of the 
auditing company and of the secretary were 
read. The company made a very good 
showing during the past year in spite of 
the fact that telephone rates have been re- 
duced to 75 cents per month for town tele- 
phones, and 30 cents per month for rural 


telephones, if dues are paid at the stated 
time. The McCune company was organ- 


ized about 30 years ago. 

T. R. Landes, superintendent and night 
man for about 25 years, suggested some 
needed improvements and repairs. He was 
instructed to figure out the needs and sub- 
mit a report at another meeting to be held 
soon. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co. was operating about 2,423,876 
telephones on December 1, 1932, or about 
6.7 per cent less than at the beginning of 
the year, it was announced last month. 

Marion, Ox10.—How to converse intelli- 
gently over a telephone is one phase of 
training to be offered Harding high school 
seniors in an office practice course. f 

Marion, Onto.—Clare C. Williams oi 
Erie, Pa., has been named commercial su- 
perintendent for the Marion district for the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. This ap- 
pointment was announced by General Man- 
ager B. T. Van Voorhis at the state head- 
quarters in Marion. Mr. Williams will 
handle all local matters for the exchanges 
in Marion, LaRue, Richwood, Prospect. 
Nevada, Waldo, Gibsonburg, Helena, Betts- 


ville, Amanda, Morral, Green Camp and 
Harpster. 

WESTERVILLE, Onto.—An eset in 
Public Opinion of January 26 says: “Tele- 
phone operators at the local exchange ou i 


to be made honorary members of the Wes- 
terville Fire Department for their wor': in 
two recent country fires. The operaiors 
summoned neighbors to fight the fires. 
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